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OR the first 1,250 years of the Christian era the thought 
of the Catholic Church about the power of the secular 
state was largely conditioned by two passages in the New 
Testament. The first of these is found in Matthew 22 and is 
the famous saying of Christ about God and Caesar. The second 
was the passage in Saint Paul to the Romans, 13, 1-7, which I 
give here from one of the current forms of Challoner’s revision 
of the Rheims version: 


“Let every soul be subject to higher powers; for there is no 
power but fromm God; and those that are, are ordained of God. 

Therefore he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God. And they that resist, purchase to themselves damnation. 
For princes are not a terror to the good work, but to the evil. Wilt 
thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is good: 
and thou shalt have praise from the same. 

For he is God’s minister to thee, for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, fear; for he beareth not the sword in vain. For he 
is God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon him that doth 
evil. 
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Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also 


for conscience’ sake. 
For therefore also you pay tribute. For they are the ministers 


of God, serving unto this purpose. 
Render therefore to all men their dues: tribute, to whom tribute 
is due; custom, to whom custom; fear, to whom fear; honor, to 


whom honor.” 


The passage from Matthew merits a separate treatment, for 
it rightly came to be understood in time to set forth first a 
policy and then a doctrine concerning the relations of Church 
and State. The Pauline teaching alone will be studied here 
in the influence which it exerted on writers in the Patristic Age 
and the Middle Ages in their thinking about the nature and 
origin of political authority.’ 

The purpose Saint Paul had in mind in issuing his warning is 
still not altogether clear. Saint Augustine thought that it was 
due to his fear that his teaching on Christian liberty’ might have 
led some Christians to refuse obedience to secular rulers, and 
this would have been particularly dangerous in Rome. Saint 
Jerome, more historically minded, was of the opinion that he 
spoke as he did because the Christian Judaizers, still expecting a 
temporal Messiahship and following Judas Galilaeus, were re- 
bellious toward Rome.’ However this may be, it is clear to us 
now, though it was not to all early Christians, that the pas- 
sage has a definite political significance. It is universal in its 
bearing and refers explicitly to secular government, whose 
power, it says, is a legitimate thing, is derived from God, and 
must be obeyed from a religious obligation. It caused con- 
siderable embarrassment to some early writers that the Em- 
peror in Saint Paul’s time was no less a person than Nero, 
and hence we will come upon no little intellectual squirming, 





1Other passages which were frequently quoted in this connection were: Wis. 6, 1-11; 
Prov. 8, 15; Dan. 2, 37; 4, 22; Osee, 8, 4; 13, 11; Matt. 22, 17-21; 17, 23-26; Luke, 22, 
25-26; Acts, 5, 29; 25, 8-12; 1 Cor. 6, 1-6; 7, 23; Gal. 4, 31; 1 Tim. 2, 1; 1 Pet. 2, 13-17. 

21 Cor. 7, 23, “be not the bondslaves of men,” and Gal. 4, 31, “the freedom wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.” 

SAugustine, Expos. in Rom. 72; Jerome, In Titum, 3. (ML 35, 2083-4; ML 26, 626) 
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and even sophistry from some, in an effort to evade its obvious 
meaning. It is not so clear of itself that the precept also holds 
whether the rulership is legitimate in its origin or not, and 
there was great hesitation on this point among the early 
writers. The question was not entirely cleared up until Saint 
Thomas brought Aristotle to bear upon the point of the true 
end of the State, the common good of the community. On 
the other hand, the word by which Saint Paul described 
rulers, ‘ministers of God,” made a tremendous impression on 
all Christian thought. It is interesting to note that the two 
Greek words which Saint Paul uses and which are both trans- 
lated ministri in the Vulgate. They are diakonoi (verse 4) 
and leitourgoi (verse 6). Both words seem to have a religious 
connotation. 

With these few explanatory words, we will take up in turn 
the four periods in which the Pauline passage underwent 
definite developments in its interpretation: pre-Augustinian, 
Augustinian, Early Medieval, and Later Medieval. In each of 
these I will attempt to portray the influence, and especially 
the conflicts, to which the passage gave rise, until the whole 
matter was finally cleared up in the Scholastic period. 


THE PRE-AUGUSTINIAN PERIOD 


The very earliest Christian writers, whom we call the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, occupied themselves very little with political 
matters. Saint Clement of Rome, who was Pope from A.D. 
92 to 101, has nothing to say on the matter. Neither has 
the Didache (A.D. 90-100). Saint Ignatius of Antioch 
(d. A.D. 107) likewise does not say anything about it in the 
shorter and probably purer form of his letters, though the 
interpolated forms of three of the letters insist on the duty 
of obedience to secular rulers under the inspiration of Matthew 
22 and Saint Peter rather than Saint Paul.‘ While these pas- 
sages are now not admitted to be by Saint Ignatius, they do 
probably represent a very early thought, if for no other reason 


—_— 


4Ad Antiochenos, 11; Ad Philadelpbenses, 4; Ad Smyrnacos, 9. (MG $, 906-7; 5, 826-7; 
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than that they do not quote Saint Paul in this connection. 
Saint Polycarp (d. A.D. 156) likewise ignores Saint Paul and 
merely cautions the Philippians to “pray also for kings and the 
powers and for princes and for those who persecute and hate 
us, and for enemies of the Cross,” echoing in this Saint Paul 
to Timothy.’ On the other hand the Epistle of Barnabas uses 
a striking expression which may be Pauline in inspiration and 
which will recur in the Middle Ages: “Be subject to the Lord 
and also to your lords (kyrioi) as to the image of God, in 
modesty and fear.’” 

When we reach the Apologists, however, we come upon a 
change. Saint Paul’s bold statements may have seemed too 
risky to be placed before new Christians who were unable to 
say when those same powers might not fall upon them and 
destroy them, but when Christian writers began to go out and 
argue with the pagan world, they found in the passage to the 
Romans a precious apologetic for the loyalty of Christians to 
the Roman Empire. If the post-Apostolic period found 
Romans 13 too audacious, the Apologists found no such em- 
barrassment. It is true that the prince of them, Saint Justin 
(A.D. 100-167) rather leans upon Matthew 22 than upon 
Saint Paul.* Tatian the Syrian (ca. A.D. 165), however, 
definitely brings Saint Paul into play when he says: “Does the 
King order us to pay taxes? I am ready to pay them. Does 
the ruler (command) me to serve and to minister to him? I 
acknowledge my subjection to him.” 

It is not, however, until we reach Saint Theophilus, Bishop 
of Antioch, writing about 181 A.D., that we find the passage 
in Romans explicitly quoted. “This also,” he says, “the Scrip- 
ture commands, that we be subject to the magistrates and 
authorities and that we pray for them ‘that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life.”* And it also teaches us to render 





5Ad Philippenses, 12. (MG 5, 1015) 

61 Tim. 2, 1. 

Epistle of Barnabas, 19. (MG 2, 780) 
8Cf. Apol. 1, 17. (MG 6, 354) 

%Oratio adversus Graccos, 4. (MG 6, 813) 
101 Tim. 2, 1. 
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all things to all men: ‘Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom; owe no man anything except to love one 
another’.’”” In an earlier part of this same work, Ad Auto- 
lycum, he even dares to tell the pagans that they have their 
rule from God: “The king was not made to be adored, but to 
be honored with legitimate honor. For he is not a god, but 
a man made by God, not that he may be adored but that he 
may judge justly. In a certain way he has been entrusted by 
God with the administration.” 

Here we see the Christian mind beginning to grapple with 
the thought that must have been to many Christians a scandal 
and a stumbling block: even the pagan emperors have their 
authority from God. Theophilus may not have been altogether 
clear in his own mind as to how it could be true that a pagan 
and persecuting ruler might have his power from God. That 
problem was not to be settled for the Church before many 
centuries had passed. “In a certain way,” he says, God en- 
trusted the ruler with his power. It was enough that Saint 
Paul said that it was so, without his trying to explain how 
it might be true. We shall see that many explanations were 
attempted before the whole truth became clear. 

Another aspect of this crucial matter, however, also begins 
to emerge in Theophilus. The fundamental quarrel between 
the Roman Empire and the Christian Church was that the 
Church refused to identify the two orders, and in fact sepa- 
rated them. The Empire demanded the absolute union of re- 
ligion and political government, while the Church insisted that 
each be confined to its proper sphere. This separation, of 
course, was based on Christ’s own dictum about the separate 
duties owed to God and to Caesar. On the other hand, Saint 
Paul elevated Caesar, that is, political government, to a higher 
plane, since he derived Caesar’s powers from God Himself. 
This duality of Christian thought—separation of the two orders 
and their common origin from the same God—must be re- 


“Ad Axtolycum, lib. 3, c. 14. (MG 6, 1142) 
12Tbid. lib. 1, c. 11. (MG 6, 1140) 
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membered in all that follows. The early Christian mind went 
a long way before it was entirely at ease with it. 

Later in the second century, in the writings of one who 
unites himself with both Eastern and Western thought, Saint 
Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons and disciple of Saint Polycarp in 
Syria, we find a remarkable passage which is a sort of summary 
of all that orthodox Christians must have held at the time on 
the relations of the individual to the political state." It is in 
this passage that we first meet several ideas which were destined 
to play a large part in the development of Christian political 
theory and some of which were not to die out until the Middle 
Ages. Saint Irenaeus is the first Christian writer co repeat the 
old Stoic notion of the origin of society. According to this 
notion, repeated here by Irenaeus, 

man ... came to such a savage state that he even considered his 
blood brother to be an enemy and lived without fear in every dis- 
turbance and murder and avarice; therefore God placed human 
fear upon him (for he did not know the fear of God), that sub- 
ject to the power of men and bound by their laws, men might 
arrive at some justice at least and be moderate toward each other, 
fearing the sword that was placed before them, as the Apostle said, 
“not without reason does he carry the sword; for he is a minister 
of God, an avenger to execute wrath upon him who doth evil.”™ 


Thus the origin of authority lay in sin, not in any natural 
law or inherent tendency of man. It came from God, of 
course, but as a punishment, or at least as a corrective. The 
principal effect of law is fear, and it is, therefore, solely co- 
ercive in its action. “Therefore,” Irenaeus concludes, “the 
earthly kingdom was set up by God for the help of the gen- 
tiles . . . so that, fearing the human kingdom, men shall not 
devour each other as do the fishes,” but by the passing of 


13Adversus Haereses, lib. 5, c. 24, 1-4. (MG 7, 1180 ff.) 

MRom. 13, 6. 

15This expression, “devour each other like the fishes,” has a curious history. After Saint 
Irenaeus it next appears in Saint John Chrysostom, Sermo in Genesim, 4, 2; then I find it 
in the tenth century in the commentary on Romans by Atto, Bishop of Vercelli; it is also 
in that passage of the play, Sir Thomas More, which is attributed to Shakespeare, “And 
men like ravenous fishes would feed on one another,” (cf. London Tablet, 175, $219, May 
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laws may strike down the manifold injustice of the gentiles.” 
Obviously, therefore, in the state of innocence there would 
have been no authority, since laws and the lawmaking power 
were solely the result of sin. It will be interesting to note that 
this account of authority as not a natural consequence of 
human nature as such, will persist until it is destroyed by Saint 
Thomas after the introduction of Aristotle’s thought into 
Western philosophy, and will not appear thereafter until it is 
revived by Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

Apparently, this seemed at the time to be the only feasible 
explanation of Saint Paul’s teaching about the secular sword 
and its purpose as “‘an avenger to execute wrath,” and the old 
Stoic theory appeared to fit into the Divine Word. Moreover, 
it afforded a coherent explanation of the different kinds of 
rule, bad and good, and all equally from God. 

“The powers that are, are ordained of God,” quotes Saint Irenaeus 
from Romans 13, and goes on, “By Whose command men are born, 
by the command of the Same kings are instituted, adapted to those 
who in any given time are ruled by them. For some of them are 
given for the correction and help of their subjects and for the 
preservation of justice; some for fear and punishment and reproach; 


some for deception and contumely and pride, accordingly as each 
one is deemed worthy, for, as we said before, the justice of God 


reaches all equally.” 


This conclusion is quite consistent with Irenaeus’ interpretation 
of the passage in Romans, but, as we shall see, in the hands of 
later writers, such as Origen and Saint Hilary, it becomes a 
dangerous and subversive doctrine. 

Meanwhile we may register in passing that Saint Irenaeus 
also teaches that secular kingdoms, even before revelation 
reaches them, are legitimate and must be obeyed. Because, 





18, 1940, page 480). An allusion is found also in Shakespeare’s Pericles, Act II, Scene I, and 
in Algernon Sidney’s Discourses on Government, Chap. II, Sect. XVII. Finally, it has been 
shown to me in Roger Williams’ Bloody Tenent (cf. Parrington, Main Currents in Ameri- 
can Thought, 1, 68) What its origin is I do not know, but it may be derived from 
Habacuc, 1, 13-14, “When lookest thou upon them that do unjust things and holdest 
thy peace when the wicked devoureth the man that is more just than himself? And wilt 
thou make men as the fishes of the sea and as the creeping things that have no rulers?” 
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however, Irenaeus did not make a distinction between the 
kingdom, which is of human origin, and the authority of the 
ruler, which is of Divine origin, innumerable difficulties were 
bound to arise. Christians are going to be faced with the in- 
superable objection that kings came from God and yet were 
impious and persecutors. 

Before leaving Saint Irenaeus, we may also record that in the 
passage I have just been quoting he informs us that there were 
Christians in his day who entirely refused to believe that the 
meaning of Saint Paul was that secular rulers held their power 
from God. He says: “Since he said these things not of angelic 
powers or of invisible princes, as some dare to expound the 
passage, he said: ‘For you also pay tribute, for they are the min- 
isters of God, serving this purpose.’ This also the Lord con- 
firmed, certainly not doing something inspired by the devil, 
since he ordered tribute to be paid for himself and Peter.” 
Political government may be the result of sin, as Irenaeus 
held, but not for that reason does it have a diabolical origin. 
Human rulers may be bad, but they must be obeyed, for their 
authority comes from God. 

Writing in Africa about the same time and a little later, 
Tertullian (A.D. 160-222) adds a new element to the picture, 
that of a patriotic Roman and almost a fanatical Christian, so 
fanatical in fact, that in later life he became a Montanist. 


“A Christian,” he writes, 


“is enemy to none, least of all to the Emperor of Rome, whom he 
knows to be established by his God, and so cannot but love and 
honor, and whose well-being, moreover, he must needs desire, with 
that of the Empire, over which he reigns so long as the world 
stands—for so long as that will Rome endure. To the Emperor, 
therefore, we render such reverential homage as is lawful for ‘1s 
and good for him; regarding him as the human being next to God, 
who from God has received all his power and is Jess than God 


alone.”””* 


Until we reach the Middle Ages we will find only one other 
Christian writer placing the Emperor next to God, and then 





16Ad Scapulam, 2. (ML 1, 700) 
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it will be said of a Christian ruler, whereas Tertullian is speak- 
ing of a pagan. Undoubtedly, however, this seemed to him as 
a Roman patriot to be the clear implication of Saint Paul’s 
teaching, and it does not seem unfair to state that Tertullian 
was glad that his Christian theology suited his patriotism so 
well. 

On the other hand, he put severe limitations on the Emperor’s 
power. In the Apologeticus, writing as a Christian before 
the passage quoted above, Tertullian shows the same applica- 
tion as there of Saint Paul’s words. 

“They [our princes] know from whom they have obtained their 
power; they know, as they are men, from whom they have received 
life itself. They are convinced that this is God alone, on whose 
power alone they are entirely dependent, to whom they are second, 
after whom they occupy the highest places, before and above all 
the gods. . . . He [the emperor] gets his sceptre where he first got 
his humanity; his power where he got the breath of life.””"” 


In spite of this statement of a Divine Right of Kings, he 
knows enough to limit that right: 
“On valid grounds I might say that Caesar is more ours than 
yours, for our God has appointed him. . . . In keeping the majesty 
of Caesar within due limits and putting it under the Most High 
and making it less than Divine, I commend him the more to the 
favor of Deity, to whom alone I make him inferior. But I place 


him in subjection to One whom I regard as more glorious than 
himself.”"* 


Tertullian, who was a skeptic in many things, seems to have 
had no doubts on the score of his political allegiance. A 
Roman citizen, who sincerely loved and admired the Empire, 
however much he detested its religion, he saw in it a great 
instrument of God’s justice and he found in Saint Paul’s teach- 
ing to the Romans a providential guarantee and justification of 
his own patriotism. It is true that later in life, as a Montanist, 
he refused to allow that a Christian could bear arms for his 
country, but this arose rather from his quasi-Manichean view 


A pologeticus, 30 (ML 1, 440 ff.) 
18Ibid. 33 (ML 1, 440) 
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of life than from any change in his interpretation of Saint 
Paul.” 
Another great African, whose life overlapped somewhat 
that of Tertullian, was the martyr Bishop of Carthage, Saint 
Cyprian (A.D. 200-258). He, however, was far from sharing 
the Roman patriotism of his fellow-countryman. In fact, the 
only political allusion I have been able to find in his writings is 
an obvious plagiarism of the famous passage of Minucius Felix 
in which the Roman apologist (A.D. 180-192) in his Octa- 
vius,” describes the origin of the Roman Empire as simply a 
great crime against mankind, one of the magna latrocinia of 
Saint Augustine. There is no evidence whatever that Saint 
Cyprian derived governments from God’s will; in fact, the 
whole source of government seems to him to be sinful. It is 
not probable that Saint Paul’s teaching had for him any im- 
mediate concrete meaning, as it had for Irenaeus, for instance. 
“Kingdoms,” he says, paraphrasing Minucius, 

“do not rise to supremacy through merit, but are varied by chance. 

Empire was formerly held by Assyrians and Medes and Persians; 

and we know, too, that both Greeks and Egyptians have held 

dominion. Thus in the varying vicissitudes of power the period 

of empire has also come to the Romans as to others. But if you 

recur to their origin, you must blush. A people is collected to- 

gether from profligates and criminals, and by founding an asylum 

for them, immunity for their crimes makes the number great. 

. . « Of all these the principle is the same, which misleads and 

deceives, and with tricks which darken the truth leads astray 

a foolish and credulous people.” 


Saint Cyprian, living in a period of intense persecution, was 
not likely to have seen in government anything but an unmiti- 
gated evil, and for this reason was led to adopt the pessimism 
of Minucius Felix. But it still remains strange that in all his 
stirring exhortations to the martyrs to stand fast, he did not 
come to grips with the Pauline paradox which derived the 





Other passages where he uses Romans, 13, are Scorpiace, 14, (ML 2, 173) and De 
Anima, 33. (ML 2, 700) But these do not add anything notable to the above. 


2°0ctavius, 25 (ML 3, 305) 
21D¢ Idolorum Vanitate, 5 (ML 4, 591) 
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persecuting power itself from God. He apparently solved the 
problem by simply ignoring it. 

If, however, a harassed administrator like Saint Cyprian did 
not attempt to solve this problem, another African, a great 
teacher and the most learned of all the early Fathers, Origen, 
came to grips with it violently and solved it in a most start- 
ling manner. In a sense it may be said that the most pressing 
need that confronted the early Christian Church was what to 
do about the secular and the temporal. The secular was deified 
by the pagan Romans, and in fact, identified with the religious. 
The Christians, knowing that Christ Himself separated the 
two orders, could take one of two choices. They could derive 
both orders at the same time from God, a thought which was 
worked out by Saint Augustine and which reached its height in 
the early Middle Ages, or they could cling to the religious ex- 
clusively, and entirely withdraw from the secular, looking on 
it as evil, or at most as an order from which true Christians 
must be progressively, and finally completely, emancipated. 

The second of these two solutions was adopted by the 
Alexandrian catechesis, under the leadership of Clement of 
Alexandria. This pioneer has, so far as I know, only one 
passage in which he treats of the secular government, and in 
that he leaves St. Paul entirely apart from his considerations. 
His successor, Origen, however, devoting himself to a sys- 
tematic explanation of the Scriptures, could not well avoid 
it. Already in his exegesis of the passage in Matthew in which 
Our Lord speaks of Caesar and God, he has completely ex- 
plained away the traditional meaning of the passage: Caesar 
is the Prince of this world, the devil, and before we can come 
to God, we must divest ourselves of all that is of this world, 
handing it over to its possessor, the devil. This is the meaning, 
according to him, of the precept to “give unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s.” It does not at all mean that we are 
to obey the secular authority as we obey God.” 

Consequently, when he comes to the passage in Saint Paul 


*2Comment. in Matt. 22, 17. (MG 13, 1420 ff.) 
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to the Romans, Origen is faced with a real difficulty. He side- 
steps it, however, in characteristic fashion. He takes refuge 
by an ingenious subterfuge in the Platonic theory of a tri- 
chotomy in man: body, soul and spirit. He points out that 
Saint Paul rightly says that “every soul” must be subject to the 
higher powers, not every spirit. 


“He would never have said that every spirit should be subject 
to the higher powers. . . . If we are such that through our union 
with the Lord we are one spirit with Him, then we are said to be 
subject to the Lord. But if we are not yet such, but there is in 
us the common soul which retains something of this world, which 
is still bound to it by some business, for such a one the Apostle 
lays down his precept, and says that it is subject to the powers 
of the world, because the Lord also said that those who bear upon 
themselves the superscription of Caesar should render to Caesar 
what is Caesar’s. Peter and John had nothing to render to Caesar 
for Peter said: ‘Gold and silver I have none.”** He who has not 
this has nothing to render to Caesar, nor anything in which to be 
subject to the higher powers. But he who has money or possessions 
or any business in the world, let him listen to ‘let every soul be 


subject to the high powers.’ ’””* 


While, therefore, Origen does not go so far as those whom 
Saint Ircnaeus mentioned who denied that the “higher powers” 
are those of the visible world, nevertheless he just as completely 
nullified the Apostle’s precept. Only the worldly are subject 
to these powers, and that only by reason of their imperfection. 
The just, the perfect, are exempt from obedience to the secular 
authority, because in them the “spirit” is in control; if only the 
“soul” rules a man, then he is still subject to the powers. It 
may be remembered that the Alexandrian doctrine of the 
spirit, as opposed to the soul, preaches a kind of mystical union 
with God, by which man is emancipated from secular concerns 
entirely. This kind of Christian anarchy, fortunately, did not 
obtain any foothold in the Christian tradition, at least in the 


crude form in which Origen taught it. 





Acts, 3, 6. 
24Comment. in Rom. 9, 25. (MG 14, 1180 ff.) 
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It must be said also, that Origen was consistent in his preach- 
ing, for when he comes to face the ever-pressing problem of 
the scandal of obeying pagan persecuting rulers, he denies that 
Saint Paul had them in mind when he said that “he who resists 
the power, resists the ordinance of God,” for “There is here 
no question of the powers which bring persecution upon the 
faith.” His reason is that the words “There is no power but 
from God” refer only to the powers inasmuch as they have 
received from God the right to punish us when we have abused 
sur senses, which we have received from God, and “thus put 
ourselves in their power.” 

How, then, according to Origen, could St. Paul have said 
that the power is the minister of God? He explains this saying 
in the same sense, namely, by holding that the authorities of the 
world exist only for the wrorg-doer, and, by implication, do 
not extend their power to t’se just and the perfect.” It may 
be noticed in passing that in one point Origen was followed by 
some of his successors, namely, in explaining in what sense 
the bad king could be said to be from God. In his Homily 
on the Book of Judges, he examines the case of the bad kings of 
Israel. Some of them, he says, come from God, namely the 
good ones; but the others, those who were bad, came from the 
people in their sins, against the will of God, but they, too, were 
from God in the sense that God permitted them to reign in 
order to punish His people.” In that case the people were 
bound to obey for their sins. 

It is interesting to note that we have an echo of Origen in 
a document that is probably contemporary with him, or a little 
after him, but which for many centuries was thought to be 
of Apostolic origin. The unknown author of the so-called 
Clementine Homilies, writing, no doubt, in remembrance of 
Saint Paul’s precepts, but in the spirit of Origen, makes the 
same attempt as he to avoid the obvious meaning of the com- 





*5Ibid. 26. (MG 14, 1181) 
°6Ibid. 28. (MG 14, 1182) 
27 Hom. in Lib. Judic. 4, 3. (MG 12, 968) 
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mand. The writer of this document is a forerunner of Saint 
Augustine in speaking of two kingdoms or cities, though in a 
very different sense from that of the great Doctor of Hippo. 
For to this writer the two kingdoms exist or will exist on this 
earth as human governments. He is definitely millenaristic in 
his thought. 

“Two kings have been appointed, of whom one is selected to rule 

by law over the present and transitory world, and his composition 

is such that he rejoices in the destruction of the wicked; but the 

other one, who is king of the age to come, loves the whole nature 

of man. . . . Each man has power to obey whichever king he 

chooses for the doing of good or evil. If anyone chooses to do what 

is good, he becomes the possession of the future good king; but if 

anyone should do evil, he becomes the servant of the present evil 

king, who having received power over him by just judgment on 

account of his sins and wishing (to use it) before the coming age, 

rejoices in punishing him in the present life; and thus by gratify- 

ing, as it were, his own private passion, he accomplishes the will 

of God.” 

Now it is fairly obvious that all this confusion in the in- 
terpretation of Saint Paul’s precept of obedience to the secular 
power arises from a primitive inability to make the proper 
distinction between the Divine origin of the authority which 
the king possesses, and the huszian origin of the office which he 
holds. Failure to make <he distinction leads logically to a 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. Such a doctrine, 
however, was abhorrent to the mind of the early Christian, liv- 
ing as he did under bestial and inhuman tyrants. It was 
natural, therefore, that a metaphysical mind like that of Origen 
would essay to evade the Pauline precept by sophistry. 

As a matter of fact, there was another distinction which had 
to be made and which would have saved the meaning of Saint 
Paul. Even the good king is to be obeyed only when he com- 
mands what is right and what is just. Though Saint Paul does 
not make it, it is not contrary to his teaching. But, as we shall 
see, it was necessary to complement Saint Paul by Saint Peter’s 





28Clementine Homilies, Hom. 20, 2. (MG 2, 450) 
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words, ““We must obey God rather than men,’”” when, of 
course, God and man command contradictory things. But it 
may be remarked that this passage also, wrongly interpreted, 
may be brought to confirm Origen’s unorthodox theories. 

Origen is quite aware of this distinction, but when he comes 
to quote it in his polemic against the pagan philosopher, Celsus, 
he does so with a subtle distortion which robs it of its true 
meaning. His words are: 


“When nothing is commanded of us which is contrary to the 
law and the word of God, we are not so mad as to stir up against 
us the wrath of kings and princes, which will bring upon us suf- 
ferings and tortures and death. For we read: ‘Let every soul be 
subject to the higher powers. For there is no power but from God. 
Whoever therefore resists the power, resists the ordinance of God.’ 
We take these words in their more obvious and generally received 
acceptation, to meet the saying of Celsus, that “it is not without 
the power of demons that kings have been raised to their royal 
dignity.” 


Speaking, therefore, before the pagan world, Origen, even 
though he admits that kings have their power from God, such 
as it is, yet puts obedience to them on the part of Christians 
merely as a matter of expediency, as if he had said: “‘we do not 
really have to obey them, but we do so in order to avoid greater 
calamities, when it is possible for us to obey with a good con- 
science.” This is quite in accord with the general otherworld- 
liness of the Alexandrian school. 

After the liberation of the Church by Constantine, the 
historical milieu changed and the objective data of the Christian 
political problem were vitally altered. There was now a 
Christian Emperor, and there was now no longer any difficulty 
in admitting that he had his power from God. On the other 
hand, there was the opposite danger of accepting a Divine 
Right of Kings, by which not only the authority but the office 
itself are received from God. This is well illustrated by the 





Acts, 5, 29. 
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e 
famous letter of the Spanish Bishop, Hosius, in 355 A.D. to 
the Arian Emperor Constantius, quoted by Saint Athanasius 
in his History of the Arians. Hosius wrote: 


“God has put into your hands the kingdom; to us he has en- 
trusted the affairs of His Church, and as he who would steal the 
Empire from you would resist the ordinance of God, so likewise 
fear upon your part, lest, by taking upon yourself the government 
of the Church, you become guilty of a great offence. It is writ- 
ten: ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God 
the things that are God’s.’ Neither, therefore, is it permitted to 
us to exercise an earthly rule, nor have you, Sire, any authority 


to burn incense.””*! 


Hosius finds it quite within his right to resist Constantius 
because Constantius was a heretic; and the resort to the 
Caesar-and-God doctrine is perfectly legitimate in any case. 
But the Christian position is immeasurably weakened when the 
Emperor becomes a Christian, if the doctrine of the Church 
is that to steal the Empire away is to resist the ordinance of 
God, as if what is of purely human origin had become a 
Divine command. This is merely to accept the dilemma which 
arises from not making the distinction between the authority 
and the office and the person which exercised the authority. It 
is the obverse of Origen’s position. 

Saint Gregory Nazianzen meets this difficulty in another and 
characteristic fashion. He says to the rulers of Nazianzus: 


“You rule along with Christ and with Him you administer 
your office. From Him you have received the sword, not that you 
may use it, but that you may threaten with it. Therefore see to it 
that you keep it pure for Him who gave it to you as a gift. You 
are the image of God; but you also rule over the image of God, 
which is ruled here below but is on the way to another life to 


9932 


which all of us are going. 
Speaking to Christian rulers, Saint Gregory seems to imply 


that they will have nothing to do with the sword with which 
Saint Paul supplied them. Law being still looked upon as a 





31 History of the Arians, 44, of Saint Athanasius. (MG 25, 746) 
82Qratio, 17, 9. (MG 35, 975) 
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merely coercive power to restrain sin, in a society of the good 
and perfect there will be no use for it. This will come about 
because the Church will have brought about a new society. 
In a preceding paragraph to the one quoted above, Saint 
Gregory told the rulers, “The law of Christ has subjected you 
also to my rule and my throne. For we also rule. It is a 
rule which is more excellent and more perfect, unless the 
spirit is to be subjected to the flesh, the celestial to the 
earthly.”” 

Saint Epiphanius, however, another Greek Bishop (A.D. 
315-403), for the first time introduces another element into 
the functions of law and authority. After quoting the passage 
in Saint Paul, Romans, 13, he asks: “Do you see how this 
power of the world is established by God and how it obtains the 
right of the sword? It does not have that right to punish 
except from God.” And in his mind it is not merely a power 
to punish, for he concludes: “For this reason are powers con- 
stituted, that for the proper and well-ordered rule of the whole 
world all things are set in order by God and administered.’ 
In other words, there is something about society as such that 
demands order and hence a rule to create and safeguard that 
order. This would not be merely a result of sin, but of man’s 
nature itself. It is this thought, which stems from Aristotle, 
which, when it is properly apprehended, will at last give a 
complete solution to Saint Paul’s paradox. 

A great contemporary of Saint Epiphanius, Saint John 
Chrysostom, Bishop of Constantinople (A.D. 344-407), 
carries the development of Christian thought far beyond his 
age. His Homily on Romans, 13, is a compact and brilliant 
treatise on Christian political thought.” One by one he takes 
up the difficulties that have tortured pious minds before his 
time, and answers them. The highest authorities in the 
Church, he says, are bound to obey the civil power. No one 
is exempt. 


—_——. 


83Ibid. 8. (MG ibid.) 
“4Adversus Haereses, 40, 4. (MG 41, 682) 
35Homilies on Romans, Hom, 23. (MG 60, 616-17) 
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Chrysostom first sets down his basic propositions clearly: 


“To show that these regulations are for all, even priests, he has 
made this plain at the outset, by saying, as follows, ‘let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers,’ even if you be an Apostle, 
or an Evangelist, or a Prophet, insofar as this subjection is not 
subversive of religion. And he does not merely say obey, but be 
subject; and the first claim such an enactment has upon us, 
and the reasoning that suits the faithful, is that all this is of God’s 
appointment. ‘For there is no power but from God.’ ” 


There is, however, a pitfall here. 


Kings, making a human event of Divine right. 


that there should be rulers. 


“What say you? It may be said, is then every ruler elected by 
God? I do not say that; he (Saint Paul) answers. I am now not 
speaking about individual rulers, but about the thing in itself. 
For that there should be rulers, and some rule and others be ruled, 
and that all things should not be carried on in confusion, the 
people swaying like waves this way and that, this, I say, is the 
work of God’s wisdom. Hence he does not say ‘there is no ruler 
but from God;’ but it is the thing he speaks of, and says: “There 
is no power but from God. And the powers that are are ordained 
of God.’” 


If we do not take care, 
we will be falling into the doctrine of the Divine Right of 


Here is the long-sought distinction between the power, 


which is of Divine origin and the office, which is of human 
origin. Moreover, it is God’s wisdom, His eternal law, operat- 
ing, as we should now say, in the natural law, which decrees 
It would appear, therefore, that 
in Chrysostom’s mind authority is natural to man under God, 
so that there may be order in society. It is the thing that we 
obey, not the man who holds the thing. Civil obedience, there- 
fore, is something paid not to any man, but to God. Here 
is the essence of Christian liberty: not a complete emancipation 
from subjection to secular powers, but obedience to God alone, 


though externally shown to man as God’s minister. 





“Lest the Faithful should say: “You are making us very cheap 
and despicable, when you put us, who are to enjoy the Kingdom 
of Heaven, under subjection to rulers,’ he shows that it is not 
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to the rulers but to God again that he makes them subject in doing 
this. For it is to Him that he who subjects himself to authorities 
is obedient. . . . He gives it a more precise form by saying that he 
who does not obey is fighting with God, who framed these laws. 
He is in all cases at pains to show that it is not by way of favor 
that we obey them, but by way of debt.” 


It is, therefore, on the objective basis of justice, or, as he calls 
it, debt, that Chrysostom places the mutual relations of citizen 
and government, and therefore raises them to the level of a 
religious duty. It is in this sense that he emphasizes in what 
follows the Pauline concept of the ruler as a minister, and of 
his rulership as an office, which he holds for the public good, to 
the detriment of his private affairs. 

“This is their life, this is their business, that you should have 
peace. . . . To no small degree they contribute to the present 
tranquillity, by keeping guard, by beating off enemies, by restrain- 
ing the seditious in the cities, by putting an end to differences 
among all. Do not tell me of some one who makes an ill use of 
the thing, but look to the good order that is in the institution 
itself.” 


Chrysostom, therefore, clearly sees that in the matter of 
human government there is a kind of mixture of Divine and 
human planning. “It was for this,” he says, “that from of old 
all men came to an agreement that rulers should be main- 
tained by us, because to the neglect of their own affairs, they 
take charge of the public, and on this they spend their whole 
time and so our goods are safe.” This is the first time, to my 
knowledge, that in theological writing, as distinct from legal 
works, there is a concept in the Christian mind of a pact 
among men concerning political authority. Moreover, it must 
be noticed, as a most important development, that law is 
conceived not wholly as a coercive power, to keep crime within 
bounds, but also as a means to the general welfare. 

Now so far it would seem that Saint John Chrysostom has 
expressed rather fully what came later to be the whole Chris- 
tian position as regards political government. Besides that, 
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there is good evidence that he is influenced by Aristotle in his 
thinking, and is attempting to adapt the Stagirite to Paul. In 
His Homily on Empire, Power and Glory, he appears definitely 
to espouse the theory that authority comes about, not as a re- 
sult of sin, but for the sake of order, justice, and the general 
good. : 
“He who obeys his rulers does not really obey his rulers, but 

God who ratifies such laws, and he who does not obey them is an 

adversary of God, ‘for there is no power but from God,’ says Saint 

Paul. For that there be rulers, and that some rule and some are 

subject, and that not everything be so disorderly and the peoples 

be tossed this way and that like waves, this is the effect of Divine 

Wisdom. . . . For as, if you deprive a boat of its helmsman, you 

sink the boat; if you take away the general from the army, you 

hand over the soldiers bound to the enemy; so if you take away 

the rulers of the state, we will live a life more irrational than the 

beasts. For what the joists are to buildings, that rulers are in 

cities. Therefore, if the prince is faultless, with whatever power 

he will he can punish his subjects and reward them.” 


Here Chrysostom definitely seems to teach, following Aris- 
totle, that authority, as well as society itself, is a necessary ele- 
ment in human nature, and therefore is a natural phenomenon, 
not a conventional one. This cannot be finally established, 
however, until we ask him the question put by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Granted that men naturally, under the impulse of 
a law of God, seek the communion of their fellows for the 
common good, and in this communion agree that there should 
be one to rule and the rest to obey, as Saint Paul tells us God 
ordained, still we have not finally settled the matter until we 
decide whether there would have been such authority in a 
state of innocence, or whether it is imposed on men by God 
as a consequence of sin. If it is the latter, then we have not 
firmly established the State on a basis of pure natural law. 

Now we have Saint John Chrysostom’s answer to this ulti- 
mate query in his Commentary on Genesis.” In this sermon, 
after taking up the first two kinds of subjection according to 


36Homily 21 on Empire, Power and Glory. (MG 63, 696-7) 
37Sermo in Genesim, 4, 2. (MG 54, 596-7) 
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Aristotle, and attributing them to sin, he treats the third, 
“much graver and more formidable than the others.” 


“It is the dominion of princes and rulers, not like that of the 
woman or of the slave, but much more formidable. . . . And that 
you may know that this kind of rule also is the result of sin, hear 
Saint Paul teaching, ‘If thou dost not wish to fear the power, do 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise from it. But if thou 
dost that which is evil, fear: for not without cause does he carry 
the sword.* . . . He did not say, ‘not without reason is there a 
prince,’ but ‘not without reason does he carry the sword.’ He has 
put a judge over you who is armed. As a father who loves his 
sons and sees them doing their duties negligently and is despised 
by them for his indulgence, places them out of his goodness under 
severe masters and teachers; so God, seeing Himself contemned by 
our nature, out of His goodness has handed it over to certain 
princes to correct it... . Because of our depravity there was need 
of government. . . . He has no need of law who lives in modera- 
tion. Saint Paul testifies to this when he says, “The law is not 
placed for the just man.” But if the law is not placed, much more 
is the prince not placed over him. Here is the third kind of rule 
which had its rise from sin and wickedness.” 

Chrysostom, therefore, entirely agrees with the other 
Fathers when he makes secular authority the result of sin, 
and hence obviously would not hold that in the state of inno- 
cence there would be authority in society. Law and govern- 
ment are still regarded merely as coercive restraints over evil 
passions. If all men were thoroughly good, there would be no 
need of a law and hence no need of a lawgiver or prince. This 
seemed to the Fathers the obvious and imperative meaning of 
Saint Paul’s teaching. All through the Middle Ages this idea 
will bedevil political thought, and it will not be until Saint 
Thomas introduces out of Aristotle the necessary qualifications 
and distinctions that a true basis of authority will be estab- 
lished. It will be clear to the reader that the latter part of 
Chrysostom’s sermon just quoted, if logically carried out, leads 
either to anarchy or tyranny, just as the somewhat similar 


modern theory of Rousseau has done. 





38Rom. 13, 3-4. 
391 Tim. 1, 9. 
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For if secular authority is placed over men only because of 
sin, then either one of two things follows, and we have seen 
both horns of the dilemma accepted by different writers of 
the Patristic Age before Saint Augustine: either the just man 
can claim that he enjoys Christian liberty and owes no political 
allegiance to civil rulers; or the obvious necessity of some rule 
is admitted and a ruler is set up, theoretically over those whom 
he has no right to govern, and hence he is a tyrant. It is this 
dilemma of anarchy or tyranny which destroys all those systems 
of government which are laid upon the foundations of Locke 
and Rousseau. It is only when we postulate the necessity of civil 
rule and political government as a necessary consequence of 
the nature of man, whether man sinned or not, that we can 
have a solid foundation of just political rule. But that will 
not fully happen until we reach Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

Before leaving the Greek Fathers, let me remark in passing 
that a few whom I have not mentioned merely quote Saint 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, without any other elaboration than 
the necessity of obedience to civil rulers. These are Saint Cyril 
of Jerusalem,” Basil the Great," Saint Cyril of Alexandria,” and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia.“ 

Passing from the Greek to the Latin Fathers, I omit with 
reluctance Lactantius, who has some very interesting remarks 
on the origin of civil authority, but who does not seem to 
have been inspired by Saint Paul.“ Saint Hilary (A.D. 315- 
366) is another whom I must pass over lightly in this study, 
merely remarking that from his Commentary on Matthew we 
can gather what would have been his thought about Saint Paul. 
Saint Hilary lived many years in the East, but too early to be 
influenced by the clearsighted opinions of Chrysostom. Rather 
he seems inclined to follow Origen, not unnaturally, perhaps, 
for he suffered much from the Arian Emperor Constantius. 
Even in the three short books against Constantius, however, 





Catecheses, lect. 8, 5. (MG 33, 634) 

41Moralia, Regula 79, cc. 1-2. (MG 31, 859) 

42De Recta Fide ad Theodosium, 1. (MG 76, 1134-5) 

“3Comment. in Ep. ad Rom. 13, 5. (MG 66, 863) 
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where we might expect him to treat of the Emperor’s power 
as from God, he nowhere refers to it. In the Commentary on 
Matthew, however, he has the following, so reminiscent of 
Origen’s position: 
“, .. that he might free devout minds from all cares and human 
obligations, He decreed that to Caesar was to be given what is his. 
For if nothing of his remains within us, then we are not bound by 
the condition of rendering to him what is his. But if we are en- 
tirely taken up with what is his, if we profit by the right of his 
power, and if we subject ourselves as hired men to the working 
of another’s patrimony, there is no complaint in rendering to 
Caesar what is Caesar’s. But to God we must render what is His 


own: our body, our soul, our will, for from Him we had their 


origin and increase.” 


From this I think we may rightfully conclude that Saint 
Hilary, like some of the Easterns, felt that the only course for 
Christian men to pursue with regard to the secular power was 
to ignore it, give up the world, and live entirely to Christ. 
Let those who insist on being bound up with the world, and 
have handed themselves over to Caesar, render back to Caesar 
what is his. Let the good Christian also give over to Caesar 
what is his and then have none of it forever. It would, then, 
be highly consistent with this position for Hilary to interpret 
Saint Paul in a similar sense, as did Origen before him. 

On the other hand, another Bishop, who did not suffer at 
the hands of a tyrannical Emperor, but used a friendly Em- 
peror’s power to crush his theological adversary, took an almost 
opposite position. Saint Optatus of Milevis, railing against the 
declaration of independence of the heretic Donatus, places 
himself almost as a defendant of the Divine Right of Kings: 
“He [Donatus] believed that he held the principality of 
Carthage. Now since above the Emperor there is nobody but 
God alone, who made the Emperor, when Donatus raised him- 
self above the Eraperor, he surpassed almost the bound of 
humanity, in making himself God, not man, when he did not 
revere him who after God is most feared by men.” We will 





8Cor: crenianum 3, 3. (ML 11, 999-1001) 
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see further on in this study that Saint Paul gave later writers 
occasion for drawing Tertullian’s conclusion that the Emperor, 
who was God’s creation (not as man, merely, of course, but 
as Emperor), was next to God in this world. It may also be 
recorded in passing that it was Saint Optatus who in this same 
passage I have quoted said that the Empire is not in the Church 
but the Church is in the Empire. 

As we move onward in the fourth century, however, we find 
opinion in the West also crystallizing. All of the Emperors 
after Constantine have been Christian, except the Apostate; 
some have been good, some bad, some even heretics. The 
Christian mind has had ample time to estimate the precept of 
Paul in the light of events. Saint Ambrose, the great Bishop 
of Milan (A.D., 333-397), was one who saw the teaching of 
the Church measured against two great Emperors, Theodosius 
and Valentinian, who had their weak moments before God, 
but who remained on the whole valiant defenders of the 
Faith. Yet in his own ideas Ambrose remains curiously inde- 
cisive. The Church was on the eve of Augustine; it had not 
yet reached him. 

Saint Ambrose was clear enough in his mind on the gen- 
eral proposition that Saint Paul’s meaning was definitely that 
all, even the priest, must pay due obedience to the civil ruler.” 
Nevertheless, his thought was in the main hesitant and obscure. 
In a long passage in which he is discussing the claim of the 
devil to Christ that all these kingdoms had been given to him, 
Saint Ambrose introduces the passage from Romans to il- 
lustrate that claim. All power is from God, he says, for the 
world comes from God. Hence if a king is bad it is not the 
power which is bad, but the acts of the power. Then, after 
quoting the words again, “There is no power but from God, 
and those that are, are ordained of God” he says: 


“.. . they are not given, but ordained, and ‘he who resists the 
power, resists the ordinance of God’ . . . the power is not bad, but 
he who uses the power.” 





4TEnarratio in Psalmum 37, 43. (ML 14, 1080) 
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His final conclusion, then, is formulated in the following way: 


“The ordinance of the power by God reaches to the point that 
he is the minister of God who uses the power rightly: ‘He is 
God’s minister to thee, for good.’ Therefore there is no fault in 
the office, but in the minister; it is not the ordinance of God 
that can displease, but the act of the minister.” 


It may be that Saint Ambrose means that the ruler has the 
power from God as His minister only so long as he uses it 
rightly. If so, then we have a new concept: that justice is 
an essential part of government, and the right to rule is lost by 
injustice.” However that may be, we have his valuable dis- 
tinction between the office and him who holds the office. The 
former, he seems to hold, is from God; only the latter is human. 
He is aware, however, that this is not enough. If the office 
itself is from God, then it exists by Divine Right. Hence it is 
not surprising to find Ambrose taking a sort of refuge in the 
Origenistic formula, by which we are subject to the powers 
only when we put ourselves in their dominion. 


“It is a great and spiritual lesson, he says, that Christian men 
are taught that they must be subject to the higher powers, lest 
anyone think that the rule of the secular king is to be dissolved. 
For if the Son of God pays the tax, who are you that think that 
the tax is not to be paid?” 


So far he follows the simple orthodox teach‘ng. But he adds: 


“You who follow after the riches of the world, why should 
you not recognize the obligation of the world? Why do you put 
yourself above the world in a kind of arrogance, when by your 
miserable greed you are the subject of the world?”™ 


There is an unknown writer of the fifth century whom, be- 
cause of certain similarities to Saint Ambrose, we call Ambrosi- 
aster, though at one time his writings were attributed to Saint 
Augustine. This writer is frequently quoted as an early ex- 





‘SExpositio in Lucam, lib. 4, 29. (ML 15, 1704) 

“Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory, 1, 162, believes this; “The passage is 
indeed somewhat obscure, but that seems to be his meaning.” 
S°Expositio in Lucam, lib. 4, 73. (ML 15, 1718) 
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ponent of an extreme form of the Divine Right of Kings.” 
In one place he uses the curious expression: “the king has the 
image of God, as the Bishop has the image of Christ.” In 
another, he speaks of the king as the “Vicar of God.”” In the 
first passage, however, immediately after the words quoted, he 
says: 
“As long, therefore, as he is within that institution, he is to 

be honored, at least for his office. Hence the Apostle said, ‘Be 

subject to the higher powers. For there is no power but from God, 

and those that are, are ordained of God.’ Hence it is that we 

honor an unbeliever though he is in power, even though he be 

unworthy, and holding the order of God, does honor to the devil. 

The power demands it, since it merits honor.” 


Whatever he means, therefore, by apparently placing the 
king next to God above the Bishop, the Ambrosiaster is other- 
wise quite orthodox, along the line laid down by Chrysostom, 
in the distinction between the office and the man. On the 
other hand, without any further qualification it is quite ob- 
vious that his words could lead to a serious deviation of con- 
duct. For unless it is made clear, as Ambrosiaster does not do 
in this passage, that the unworthy king must be obeyed only 
when he commands what is right and just, we have a doctrine 
of the absolute state which in the name of Saint Paul would 
justify tyranny. 

However, in another passage, later on, the Ambrosiaster at 
least approaches this very distinction. Commenting on the 
words of Psalm 1, 1: “Nor sat in the chair of pestilence,” he 
says: 

“We call the chair of pestilence that which is outside the ordi- 
nance of God and set up for the purpose that unjust judgments 
should come from it. . . . Moses received the chair of life which 
was set up for the purpose that upon it should be the authority 
of the just Judge and Creator, God. Hence the Lord said, ‘Upon 
the Chair of Moses have sitten the Scribes and Pharisees;’ and the 

51For instance, by Carlyle, op. cit. I, 149. 

5 st. Vet. et Nov. Test. 35. (ML 35, 2234) This is repeated by Hugh of Fleury 
(A.D. 1106) in his De Regia Pot. 1, 3. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Lib. de Lite, Il, 467 ff.) 
S8fbid. 91. (ML, 35, 2284) 
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Apostle, “There is no power but from God; and those that are, 
are ordained of God.’ Hence he said to the prince of the people, 
‘sittest thou to judge me according to the law, and contrary to 
the law commandest me to be struck?” When he said ‘according 
to the law,’ he meant the just and salutary authority of the chair. 
But when he said ‘contrary to the law thou commandest me to 
be struck,’ he indicated that very unjust judge who, sitting 
on the chair of God, judged unjustly. . . . Hence if those who sit 
on the chair of God oppress the innocent, the judgment will be 
unjust, not the chair. For when it is the chair of pestilence, the 
judgment cannot but be unjust.” 


It is true that this passage leaves something to be desired in 
the matter of clearly freeing the subject from obedience to an 
unjust command, even emanating from the “chair of God;” 
nevertheless the writer seems to have had that in mind. 

The last Patristic writer we meet before we come to Saint 
Augustine is the great Scripture scholar, Saint Jerome (A.D. 
342-419). In one place he quotes Saint Paul’s admonition to 
Titus, “admonish them to be subject to princes and powers.” 
Then, after having likened that passage to Romans 13, he gives 
the reason for it: the fear that the preaching of Judas Galilaeus 
still flourished, and that Christians, at least some of them, 
acknowledged no lord but God. Then, after bringing to bear 
the passage in Matthew about God and Caesar, he continues: 


“Agreeing with this answer, the Apostle Paul teaches that the 
Faithful are to be subject to principalities and powers. The Greek 
word means rather principalities than princes and powers, and 
refers to the power itself, not the men who are in power. ... 
Hence he added: ‘to be ready for every good work.” If what the 
Emperor or prefect commands is what is good, then we are to 
submit to his will. But if it is evil and seems against God, answer 
him out of the Act of the Apostles, ‘We must obey God rather 


than men’.’8 


Thus Saint Jerome, with his sturdy common sense, does three 





S4Acts, 23, 3. 
5SAmbrosiaster, op. cit. 110. (ML, ibid., 2330) 
Tic, 3, 1. 

STIbid. 

'8Comment. in Titum, c. 3. (ML 26, 626) 
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things: he sees that the passage in Romans has a definite po- 
litical meaning and imposes on all Christians obedience to the 
secular power; he sees the distinction between the power pos- 
sessed by the prince and the prince himself and his office; and 
he refutes any suggestion that Saint Paul’s admonition means 
that we are to obey any and every command no matter how 
bad, but holds that we have a freedom to resist when the 
command is bad. This might almost be put forward as a 
summary of the stage which the development of Christian 
thought concerning Saint Paul’s admonition had reached by 
the beginning of the fifth century. With that we leave it, and 
pass on to a separate study of Saint Augustine himself and his 
followers. 







































the THE MIND OF SAINT PACIANUS ON THE EFFICACY 
OS - OF THE EPISCOPAL ABSOLUTION 


and CLARENCE MCcAULIFFE, S.J. 

ans St. Mary’s CoLLEecE 

OW St. Mary’s, Kansas 

the f HE early history of the sacrament of penance is fraught 
is a with dogmatic, moral and liturgical obscurities. Among 
Han these the question of the efficacy of the sacramental absolu- 
by tion must hold first place for the Catholic. The Council of 
and Trent has declared that the vis of this sacrament is situated 
his primarily in the priestly absolution and that the intent of the 


sacrament is to reconcile the sinner with God. In addition, 
the celebrated Johannine text represents this sacrament as a 
judicial process so that, from the very nature of the case, the 
verdict or sentence or absolution possesses a veritable binding 
or loosing force. Hence we are dealing with a question that 
has been dogmatically settled. It is impossible that the evi- 
dence of history can oppose the solemn declarations of the 
Tridentine Fathers. 

Nevertheless, certain schoiars maintain that historical re- 
search does not substantiate these declarations. They find 
that the absolution in the early centuries of the Church had a 
purely ecclesiastical effect. By capital sin the sinner was ex- 
communicated, expelled from the ecclesiastical society: by 
absolution, this excommunication was lifted; he was read- 
mitted to his status as a member of the Church outside which 
there was no salvation possible. The absolution, therefore, 
had its effect in this world alone; it did not close the breach 
between the sinner and God; it did not delete the reatus cul pae; 
it had no direct consequences whatever in the world beyond. 

The advocates of this view do not deny that all the ingredi- 
ents of the sacrament were present and that they were sub- 
ject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Church through the 
bishop would hear the confession of the sinner; she would de- 
cide how long and how severe the period of probation and ex- 
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piation would be; she would exhort all delinquents to under- 
take penance; she would call upon all her members to pray 
for them; she would impose hands upon them in a concluding 
ceremony. Furthermore she would do all this by Divine right 
transmitted by Apostolic succession and would thus fulfill the 
precept of Christ to bind and loose. But in the whole process 
she would have but one predominant idea—to enable the trans- 
gressor to re-enter into friendly relations with herself. She 
would have shrunk from the assumption that she might by 
her intervention effectually alter the relation of the sinner to 
God Himself.’ 

Such an opinion, as is evident, makes a thrust at the very 
heart of the sacrament of penance; it says in fact that there 
was no such sacrament in the proper sense of the term. Every 
sacrament is a signum gratiae,* but penance is excluded if its 
solitary purpose is reintegration in the ecclesiastical society. 
Nor can the Tridentine assertion that the vis of the sacrament 
flows from the absolution‘ be verified, if it effects a mere ex- 
ternal reconciliation with the Church and leaves the culprit to 
his own resorts in order to regain the friendship of God. 





1q’Alés, Recherches de Science Religieuse, 23, 1933, p. 495, throws light on this hypothe- 
sis: “Encore de nos jours, on peut lire chez divers auteurs que la sentence sacerdotale tombe 
immédiatement sur la mesure d’expiation 4 fournir par le pécheur: a lui de se libérer par une 
pénitence convenable; le réle de l’Eglise consisterait 4 déclarer officiellement qu’il en a fait 
assez devant Dieu, non 4 remettre la faute par un acte d’autorité, efficace au for intérieur”. 

For a more comprehensive outline of this hypothesis, cf. Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission 
des Péchés, pp. 8-22. 

2Poschmann reveals his ideas in Die Abendlindische Kirchenbusse im Ausgang des 
Christlichen Altertums, p. 44, sqq. We here submit some of his statements: 

“Fir die alte Kirche hat die Genugtuung, mit Leo zu sprechen, schlechthin die A ufgabe 
des indulgentiam promereri, und indulgentia schliesst beides in sich: Vergebung der Schuld 
wie der Strafe”. p. 44. Again: “So kann denn die Biisse als ein Heilungsprozess hingestellt 
werden, und zwar nicht nur in dem psychologischen Sinne der Ertétung der siindhaften 
Triebe und der Starkung des guten Willens, sondern auch im Sinne der allmablichen Tilgung 
der Schuld vor Gott. Die Rekonziliation ist, wie ihr Name sagt, zunachst die Wiederauf- 
nabme in die kirchliche Gnadengemeinschaft oder die Eingliederung in das Corpus 
Christi.” pp. 45-46. Finally: “. . . und so diirfen wir uns nicht wundern, wenn wir in der 
alten Kirche mit der Vorstellung rechnen miissen, dass mach einer giiltigen Rekonzilia- 
tion die Siinde noch nicht immer vergeben ist.” p. 46. 

8DB. 849, 850, 851. 

*“Docet praeterea sancta Synodus, sacramenti paenitentiae formam, in qua praecipue ipsius 
vis sita est, in illis ministri verbis positam esse: ‘Ego te absolvo, etc.’” DB. 896. 
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Finally, the solemn pronouncement of Trent that the purpose 
of this sacrament is reconciliatio cum Deo’ is contradicted by 
early historical testimony, if the theory in question be true. 

The difficulty in solving the problem is enhanced by the 
fact that a certain number even of Catholic historians have 
given the nod of approval to the objectionable hypothesis.’ 
This can be accounted for to some extent, at least, by the 
methods usually adopted in the investigation of the ancient 
penitential discipline. Some books on the subject treat of too 
many problems and offer only isolated texts from the Pastor 
Hermae all the way down to St. Augustine. Others take up 
one problem, but cover entirely too many Fathers to give 
assurance that their study is thorough. Others again occupy 
themselves with one Father, but delve into so many difficulties 
that their conclusions are necessarily suspect. From the days 
of Morinus and Petavius to our own the methodology, gen- 
erally speaking, has been erroneous, and the field of penance 
will never be rid of its cockle until a single major problem is 
investigated in a single Father of importance. Thus gradually 
will a synthesis of the teaching of all Fathers be formed and 
the present obscurities clarified. 

All students of early ecclesiastical penance recognize Saint 
Pacianus (*% c. 390) as one of the four outstanding sources in 





5"Sane vero res et effectus hujus sacramenti, quantum ad ejus vim et efficaciam pertinet, 
reconciliatio est cum Deo, etc.” DB. 896. 

®“Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés, p. 12, declares: “Cette conception (that 
penance reconciled with the Church only) de la pénitence ecclésiastique s’est imposée en 
effet, jusqu’a des savants catholiques. Sauf a essayer d’en sauvegarder quand méme la valeur 
sacramentelle, ils ont cru devoir admettre que I’absolution, dans la pensée tout au moins de 
la plupart des docteurs anciens, n’avait point pour but de remettre le péché.” 

It is to be noted that in instituting the sacraments, Christ, if He did not actually specify 
the matter and form, at least designated the purpose of each to the Apostles. This would 
not be true if the Church at any period of her history thought that the aim of penance 
was reconciliation with herself. As regards their essential signification, the sacraments have 
ever been outside the Divine process of dogmatic evolution. Furthermore, no theory of 
the evolution of dogma may say that the Church once taught the contrary to what she 
teaches now. We know now for certain that the sacrament of penance reconciles with God. 
If the Church had ever taught that it reconciled with herself alone, this would have been 
a contrary teaching and she would have erred in her understanding of an indispensable 
means of salvation for the sinner. 
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the Western Church up to the close.of the fourth century.’ 
He was bishop of the important See of Barcelona in Spain. 
He was exceptionally well educated. He was characterized 
by a fervent love of tradition. He was thoroughly familiar 
with the works of Tertullian and Saint Cyprian on the subject 
of penance. His views, therefore, are not personal ones, but 
reflect the age-old traditions of the Church. If he has correct 
notions about the efficacy of the episcopal absolution, it is quite 
likely that these notions were entertained by his predecessors 
and do but reflect the implicit teaching of the Western 
Church.’ This is all the more clear because his views agree with 
those found in other patristic sources. 

The following article will be divided into two main divisions. 
The first will attempt to show that in the mind of Saint Paci- 
anus the primary purpose of the penitential rite was to abolish 
the reatus culpae, to reconcile the sinner with God, not merely 
with the Church. The second will aim at making it clear that 
this reconciliation was effected principally by the episcopal 
absolution, not by the atonement of the sinner. If these 
declarations can be ratified, another bit of historical evidence 
will be added to that already accumulated by Father Galtier’ 
to weaken the theory that the Church in her infancy aimed 
merely at the restoration of harmony between the sinner and 


herself. 








TThe others are Tertullian, Saint Cyprian and Saint Ambrose. 

8We have received five works which are unquestionably from the pen of Saint Pacianus. 
The first three are letters addressed to a certain Sympronianus, a Novatian heretic, and are 
entitled in order: De Catholico Nomine, De Symproniani Litteris, and Contra Tractatus 
Novatianorum, The fourth is a kind of pastoral letter addressed to his flock and com- 
monly designated as the Paraenesis ad Paenitentiam. The fifth is a familiar sermon de- 
livered to catechumens and received the appellation Sermo de Baptismo. All may be found 
in PL 13, 1051-1094. The Paraenesis together with the Third Letter and a considerable 
portion of the First Letter evince the Saint’s penitential teaching. 

°L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés aux Premiers Siécies, (Beauchesne; Paris, 1932). 
Father Galtier reviews, summarizes and defends the conclusions of this book in “A Propos 
de la Pénitence Primitive,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 39, 1934, pp. $17-557; 797-846. 
For some reason unknown to us Father Galtier makes no appeal to Saint Pacianus in his 
treatment of this subject. This is not due to any lack of acquziniance with the Bishop 
of Barcelona, since he refers to him copiously in his other writings on penance. 
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PacIANUS AND THE REATUS CULPAE 


Every student of Saint Pacianus realizes that he had a correct 
notion of sin. He did not consider it as an offense of man 
against man, of man against an organization of any kind, but 
as a rebellion against God Himself.” This rebellion was brought 
about by the deliberate commission of certain specified acts 
contrary to God’s law. One such act, if it were of sufficient 
malice, aroused the anger of God toward its perpetrator—an 
anger which might be placated, but which would endure until 
the sinner had fulfilled certain requirements for its appease- 
ment.” Sin considered merely as a transgression against the 
Church is unknown to Saint Pacianus. So far is the Church 
from fostering any indignation towards the wrongdoer, that 
she actually calls upon her whole membership, both priests and 
people, to cooperate in his reconciliation.” From his accurate 
concept of the nature of sin, it follows then that Saint Pacianus 
probably intended to remove the reatus culpae by penance. 

But if we link up his notion of sin as an offense against God 
with the effects of penance as he portrays them, we can scarcely 
evade the conclusion that he certainly understood penance to 
remove the reatus culpae. He does not hesitate to designate 
penance as criminum remissio and rentissio peccatorum.” It is, 
therefore, the remission of sin as he conceives sin, and conse- 





\Paraenesis, c. 10: “Ego deliqui in Dominum’’, exclaims the sinner. Paraenesis, c. 6: 
“Divinae patientiae insultatis,” he tells the delinquent. Paraenesis, c. 8: “Et habet aliquid 
quod in illo erubescat, qui Dominum laesit?” Epistola Ill, c. 12: ““Tamen qui in Petrum 
peccat, Dominum laedit.” Epjistola Ill, c. 7: “Negantem, inquis, Dominus negat.” 

1Pgraenesis, c. 6. Saint Pacianus assures the sinner: “Potes illum placare si velis.” 
Epistola lil, c. 23. Speaking of Moses’ intercession for the idolatrous Jews, the Saint asks 
Sympronianus: “Vides offensam esse placatam? Vides lenitam esse iram Dei?” 

!2P pistola III, c. 5. “Ubi onera sua sustinet tofa fraternitas communiter dolens.” Epistola 
I, c. 7. The sinner is forgiven “post fotius Ecclesiae preces”. Epistola Il, c. 12. “Hoc 
(venia) ab omnibus impetratur.” Epistola III, c. 15. The rest of the congregation weeps 
in sympathy with the sinner: “Ipsi communicantes, ipsi fideles, lacrimas non habemus?” 

SEpistola 1, c. 7. “Ergo nec baptisma nec criminum remissio, nec innovatio corporis, 
sanctae potestati ejus (episcopi) indulta est; quia nihil propria usurpatione mandatum est, 
totumque id ex apostolico jure defluxit.” Epistola Ill, c. 8. “Si paenitentibus remissio pec- 
catorum dari potuit, ais, baptisma non fuit necessarium.” We might here prove the point 
at issue from the fact that penance in Saint Pacianus’ mind achieves the same result as 
baptism, which is certainly directed to the establishment of amicable relations with God. 
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quently means the remission of the reatus culpae. We might 
argue in the same way from the fact that he calls penance a 
remedium criminis."* How could it be a remedy for sin if it 
does not heal what he deems the very pith and substance of sin 
—the estrangement of the sinner from God? The sinner is 
represented as sick; penance is the medicina” which he must 
imbibe; let him take it submissively and he will be cured, re- 
stored to sound spiritual health.” It appears far-fetched to say 
that mere restoration to peace with the Church could be 
called a cure for sin. Such a statement conflicts with the very 
idea of sin as Saint Pacianus represents it and fails to harmonize 
with his picture of the penitent as healed by the application 
of the ecclesiastical remedies. 

Some scholars who hold a general view at variance with our 
own advance the following argument. They say that in her 
infancy the Church conceived herself as the society of saints.” 
However, when she began to spread with astonishing rapidity 
so that more and more of her members fell from grace, she 
was finally forced, so to speak, to readmit delinquents to her 
membership, since outside her body salvation was impossible. 
This opinion finds little support in Saint Pacianus. He was 
convinced that the Church was a community of saints only de 
jure, not de facto. Ordinarily the sinner was not excommuni- 
cated. Though forbidden to approach the Holy Table,” he 
notwithstanding retained his status as a member of the Church. 
When the assembled body of Catholics approach the judg- 








ME pistola TI, c. 9. “Videamus deinde quid dicas: ‘Si Deus saepius jubet hominem paeni- 
tere’, inquis, ‘saepius peccare permittit’. Quid ais? Ergo qui saepius remedium criminis mon- 
strat, crimen ostendit?” This concept of penance as a remedy occurs rather frequently. Cf. 
Epistola 1, c. 5; “contemnat omne remedium superba justitia”’; also, Paraenesis, c. 2: 
“remedia paenitentiae”; again, Paraenesis, c. 6:“Accipite remzdiun: si desperare coepistis”. 

I5Epistola Ill, c. 9. “innocens coronam, paenitens veniam subiret: ille praemium, iste 
medicinam acciperet.” 

16Epistola Ill, c. 9. “ille (paenitens) curarus viveret.” Epistola Ill, c. 4. “curantur 
aegroti.” 

1Galtier, L’Eglise et La Rémission des Péchés, p. 8. 

This is the only penalty about which Saige Pacianus is explicit. Cf. Paraenesis, cc. 
6, 7. 
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ment seat of Christ, chaff will be found among them.” The 
Church is a sequestered garden strewn with plants of all sizes 
and kinds, the worthless and the costly.” Like the prudent 
householder she cherishes not only those adornments of her 
mansion which are fashioned from gold and silver, but likewise 
those of inferior materials." Furthermore the Church is a 
body and no body can exult when some of its members are 
distressed. The Church’s body is composed of both the sound 
and the unsound.” How could the intent of the penitential 
ceremonies have been mere readmission to Church membership 
when even the capital offender yet remained a member? Why 
speak of penance as a second opportunity to enter the Church, 
the ark of salvation, when no second opportunity was re- 
quired?” 

But there are other positive proofs that Saint Pacianus aimed 
at the abolition of the reatus culpae by the penitential disci- 
pline. “If the devil inflicts death in the world,” he asks Sym- 
pronianus, “is not Christ even now able to lend assistance?” 
The death which the devil occasions is not mere exclusion from 
the ecclesiastical community; it is enmity between the sinner 
and God, the reatus culpae. Christ is able to remedy this even 





WEpistola Il, c. 3. “Tu spinas et tribulos refugisti: tu non habes in tua fruge zizania: 
tibi jam grana purgata sunt: ad te sine ventilabro purgator ille venturus est: tu solus 
ex omnibus pales non habebis?” This sarcasm is leveled at the Novatian. The inference 
is plain that the Catholic body will come to judgment possessing thorns and tares and 
chaff. 

20Epistola III, c. 21. “Scimus etiam (Ecclesiam esse) hortum conclusum plenum oleribus 
magnis pariter et parvulis, vilibus atque pretiosis.” 

*lEpistola I, c. $. “At numquid paterfamilias, in magna domo, argentea tantum et aurea 
vasa custodit? Nonne et fictilia et lignea, et composita quaedam et refecta dignatur?” 

*2Paraenesis, c. 8. “Nullum corpus membrorum suorum vexatione laetatur: pariter dolet, 
et ad remedium collaborat. In uno et altero (the penitent and the non-sinner), Ecclesia 
est; in Ecclesia vero Christus.” 

*%Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés, p. 40, note 2, believes that Cyprian also 
did not consider the ordinary capital offencer as excommunicated in the strict sense: “A vrai 
dire, pour saint Cyprien, il n’y a de vrais morts et de réellement séparés de l’Eglise que les 
apostats qui refusent de faire pénitence ou sont passés de l’Eglise 4 ’hérésie. Les pénitents, 
eux, quand ils sont admis de nouveau @ la communion, rentrent moins dans VEglise qu’ils 
n’y recouvrent leur situation premiere.” 

*4Epistola I, c. 5. “Diabolus in mundo interficit, Christus bic non potest subvenire?” 
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in this world by the Church’s atoning rites. Furthermore, 
these rites produce the same effect that sincere repentance did 
in the Old Law—reconciliation, namely, with God. Recall 
the instance of King David. He stained his conscience with 
both adultery and murder; yet by reason of his compunction 
God’s prophet Nathan announced to him that his sin was for- 
given.” No question here of any reconciliation with an or- 
ganization. Not only did David retain his position as a mem- 
ber of the chosen people, but he continued to occupy their 
throne despite his iniquities. Nathan proclaimed their for- 
giveness inasmuch as they were an affront to God. In the 
same way the Church does not impose expiatory obligations 
with a view to granting her own peace to the contrite, but with 
the sole aim of regaining God’s friendship.” Hence it is that 
the Catholic who has followed the sinful ways of the Prodigal 
Son, does not return to the Church only by his satisfaction. 
No, he returns to his Father in heaven.” This is the term, the 
design of ecclesiastical penance—reconciliation of the sinner 
with God. 

Saint Pacianus’ attitude on this question is further clarified 
by the threat of eternal damnation which he brandishes over 
the heads of those sinners who neglect the rites of penance. 
The reatus culpae and the reatus poenae aeternae are cor- 
relative terms. If one is present, the other must be present; if 





25Epistola 1, c. 5. “Nonne ille post caedis et adulterii reatum, pro Bethsabee paenitenti, 
Propheta respondit: ‘Dominus abstulit a te peccatum tuum’ (II Reg., 12, 13).” 

*6The reader might be urged to object here that Saint Pacianus is speaking only of the 
virtue of penance. Hence the proof would only evince that the virtue reconciled with 
God in the New Dispensation as well as in the Old. Such is not the case. At the outset of 
the same chapter from which the last two texts have been taken, Saint Pacianus makes it 
clear that he has the ecclesiastical discipline in mind. It is the penance which the priests 
should broach only with caution; it is that special means which the Lord has provided 
(“si baec homini suo Dominus providit”). Moreover, in the case of David, adultery and 
murder are in question. These are capital offenses according to Saint Pacianus (Paraenesis, 
cc. 4, 5.), and for such, submission to the penalties of the Church was absolutely required 
(Paraenesis, cc. 11, 12). 

27 Paraenesis, c. 12. “Ecce promitto, polliceor, si ad Patrem vestrum vera satisfactione 
redeatis, . . . continuo de vobis et pecus illud recedet immundum, et siliquarum esca de- 


formis.” 
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one is removed, the other is unfailingly removed. If the 
Church’s penitential discipline rescues the penitent from hell, 
it must also delete the reatus culpae.” But with Saint Pacianus, 
especially in the Paraenesis where he treats only of capital 
transgressions and mainly of the sacrament, heaven and hell are 
ever in the balance and the balance will go up or down de- 
pending on the delinquent’s submission to the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. Let the sinner blush at the thought of bartering 
eternal life for a short period of humiliation on earth.” Let 
him quail before the just judgments of God when he recalls 
that the harbor of hell is wide open to receive the wicked.” 
Let him deem it a favor to be felled by death now, if only he 
escapes future retribution.” Let him be mindful of gehenna; 
let him undertake his exomologesis which will quench the 
danger of consignment to its flames.” Thus we see that for 
Saint Pacianus the performance of penance, and by penance 
he means the ritualistic one enjoined by the bishop, will save 
from the hazard of eternal damnation. It must, therefore, 





*8The correlation of the two terms is indicated by Saint Pacianus when he puts these 
words into the sinner’s mouth (Paraenesis c. 10): “Ego deliqui in Dominum et periclitor in 
aeternum perire.” Compare this statement with. another (Paraenesis, c. 11): “‘gehennam 
recordemini quam vobis exomologesis extinguet.” 

29Peraenesis, c. 8. “Peccator erubescet, perpetuam vitam praesenti pudore mercari?” 

30Paraenesis, c. 11. “Timete igitur, dilectissimi, justa judicia: omittite errorem, damnate 
delicias: properat jam tempus extremium; tartarus et gehenna laxatos impiis sinus pandunt.” 
The impii are those who are deliberately neglecting the ecclesiastical penance. 

51Pgraenesis, c. 7. “Laetare, peccator, si in hoc saeculo aut morte interciperis, aut languore 
consumeris, ne puniaris post saeculum.” These words clearly pertain to the sacrament, 
since they are addressed to those capital offenders who receive Holy Communion without 
having confessed to the priest. 

32Paraenesis, c. 11. “Si de cruciatu exomologesis retracti, gehennam recordemini quam 
vobis exomologesis exstinguet.” The word “exomologesis” here refers primarily to the 
external ecclesiastical penalties of atonement. We infer its reference to the external penal- 
ties from the word “cruciatu” in the conditional clause where it is closely related to 
“exomologesis.” The only “torture” involved in the sacrament proceeded from these penal- 
ties—the public humiliation, fasting, abstaining from worldly pleasures, wearing of peni- 
tential clothing, etc. (Paraenesis, cc. 9, 10, 11). It bears upon the ecclesiastical penalties 
because it is precisely these that the sinners of Barcelona are shirking. Many of them have 
gone to confession; the priest has informed them of the remedies which will effect 
their cure; yet they go on heedlessly indulging in pleasures and evading these remedies. 
No wonder Saint Pacianus bursts out to his auditory (Paraenesis, c. 10): “Non sustineo 
jam, fratres.” 
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free from the reatus culpae. The capital offender who shift- 
lessly neglects it is doomed to hell; he will remain God’s enemy. 
In Saint Pacianus’ mind, accordingly, the outcome of the sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical penalties, the outcome of the sacrament, 
is reconciliation with God, not reunion with the Church. 


THE BisHop’s FUNCTION IN PAcIANUS 
A. CLARIFICATION OF THE ISSUE 

We take it, then, as established that the penitent enjoyed 
God’s friendship when the bishop terminated the penitential 
ritual by the imposition of hands.” Shipwrecked though he 
had been, he had floated to the haven of safety on the plank 
tendered him by the Church.” His rescue was directly due 
to this plank of ecclesiastically moderated penitential discipline. 
But the efficacy of the episcopal absolution is not yet estab- 
lished. A crucial question now presents itself. What element 
in the penitential procedure was chiefly responsible for the 
ensuing reconciliation with God? There are only two possi- 





88Saint Pacianus refers to this concluding ceremony only three times: a) Epsstola III, 
c. 21. “Jam intelligitis, Novatiani, Deum posse miserere; jam miseris fratribus, de praeterito 
confitentibus, vel seram patere medicinam; . . . jam Ecclesiae preces humilibus non negandas; 
jam manus sacerdotum miserandis fratribus exhibendas.” Observe that he puts it last after 
portraying the sinner as having done penance and been assisted by the intercession of the 
brethren. b) Epistola III, c. 19. “Verum Apostolus Paulus dixit: ‘Manus nemini cito im- 
ponas’ (I Tim., V, 21). Docet idem; vel tarde, vel post paenitentiam non negandas.” Note 
again that this ceremony takes place post paenitentiam. c) He quotes Saint Paul again 
(Paraenesis. c. 8): “Ecce iterum Apostolus ad sacerdotem: ‘Manus cito nemini imponas, 
nec communicas peccatis alienis’ (I Tim., V. 22).” Regarding the exegesis of this text from 
Saint Paul, Galtier, Imposition des Mains, DTC. T. VII, Pt. 2, 1313, says: “. . . . Din- 
terprétation primitive (that of Saint Pacianus) nous parait nettement préférable et c’est 
pourquoi il nous parait aussi que l’usage de l’imposition des mains dans la réconciliation des 
pécheurs peut étre considéré comme attesté par saint Paul.” Again he says (Col. 1327): 
“L’imposition des mains est aussi le rite primitif de l’absolution pénitentielle. La réconcilia- 
tion des pécheurs s’est longtemps produite sous cette forme et n’a pas eu d’autre dénomina- 
tion.” Vacandard, Absolution des Péchés au Temps des Péres, DTC. I, Pt. 1, 158, speaks 
in a similar vein: “Nous ferons pareillement observer que l’oraison de la réconciliation 
était ordinairement accompagnée de I’imposition des mains, ou de la main, manuum ou 
manus impositione. Students of penance are aware that two prayers were uttered over the 
penitent, one at the time of confession the other at the conclusion of the entire penitential 
procedure. Both were deprecatory and, as far as their signification goes, either might have 
served as the absolution. We believe that the second was the efficacious absolution in 
the mind of Saint Pacianus. 

“ME pistola I, c. 5. “Quis naufrago tabulam, ne evadat, eripiet? Epistole Il, c. 9. “nec 
qui naufragum eripit scopulis, in saxa compellit.” 
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bilities. The effect was accomplished either by the expiation 
of the penitent or by the prayer” and imposition of hands of 
the bishop. Some students, favoring the first supposition, con- 
tend that the penitent by submitting to the ecclesiastically 
controlled public penance, personally effected his release from 
guilt. In this case, it is difficult to see how any sacrament of 
penance existed at all. The Church merely exercised a certain 
surveillance over the virtue. She clarified its shadowy and 
indefinite character by setting a determined time-limit for its 
execution, by specifying precisely the external acts which 
might guarantee its genuinity. If the penitent should expire 
or be otherwise legitimately prevented from accomplishing his 
assigned penance, she might grant him her imposition of hands, 
but in doing so, she had no intention of assuring him that his 
sins were forgiven by God. Hence this concluding ceremony 
did not have the reatus culpae for its direct object; it aimed 
purely at the period of satisfaction; it was only declarative; 
it signified to the penitent and to the congregation that, as far 
as it was possible for the Church to judge, sufficient reparation 
had been made to warrant the sinner’s readmission to full 
ecclesiastical communion and to suppose that God’s friendship 
had been renewed, but this last she would not vouch for. Such 
is the hypothesis which is offered. 

The easiest and most forceful rebuttal of this hypothesis 
would be to present testimony from Saint Pacianus to the 





35Morinus, De Paenitentia, pp. 532-533, adduces various texts from Saint Pacianus to 
demonstrate that he used the deprecatory form of absolution. While we do not doubt 
the fact, we hesitate to accept the evidence of these texts. They appear to refer to the 
prayers uttered by both priests and people while the penitent was engaged in his expiation. 
We find no text where we could say with certainty that Saint Pacianus was referring thus 
to final absolution alone. 

86The statements of some Catholic scholars appear to lead to this untenable conclusion. 
Concerning Adam and Poschmann, Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés, p. 12, says: 
“Cependant, eux aussi contestent que L’Eglise ait des l’abord attribué a son absolution la 
rémission du péché lui-méme.” Again, p. 13: “‘Celle-ci (la rémission du  péché) n’est 
jamais que l’effet de l’expiation ou de la satisfaction offerte par le pécheur lui-méme ou par 
ceux, membres de l’Eglise en général, confesseurs en particulier, qui lui accordent le secours 
de leurs oeuvres ou de leurs priéres.” This last statement refers only to their views on the 
doctrine of Saint Cyprian. 
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effect that the Church deemed the sinner as restored to God’s 
favor even though he had been unable to perform the pre- 
scribed penances.” However, we fail to find any evidence 
in his writings which would serve this purpose. True enough, 
at the close of the Paraenesis he lends encouragement to every 
sinner without exception and bids them all entertain strong 
hopes for salvation.” Yet it must have been impossible for 
some of them, especially for the aged and infirm, to pass 
through all the stages of public penance. But we should not 
like to evolve an argument from such nebulous premises. We 
shail approach the problem in a different way. First, we shall 
cite from the Paraenesis several texts which insist unduly on 
the obligation of atonement, and offer a generic explanation 
of them. Second, we shall present a few texts from the Third 
Letter having the same import and show by examination that 
the “prima facie” interpretation is not correct. Third, we 
shall collect a series of citations which stress the role of the 
bishop in effecting the remission of sin. Finally, since these 
last citations contain an implied comparison between the ex- 
piation and the absolution, they will be an invaluable aid to 
help us discover which of the two was the more necessary 
element of the sacrament in the mind of Saint Pacianus. 





B. TEXTs FROM THE PARAENESIS WHICH SEEM TO 
EXAGGERATE THE OBLIGATION TO Do PENANCE. 
It is especially in the Paraenesis that Saint Pacianus places 
a disproportionate emphasis on the necessity of penance. In 
fact, if one were to read this work alone, he might lay it aside 
convinced that the priest’s mediation for sin was very sec- 
ondary and subordinate. True enough, even the Paraenesis 





37Father Galtier, “A Propos de la Pénitence Primitive,” Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 30, 
1934, pp. 527-528, develops such a line of argument from Saints Leo and Cyprian: “Il y a 
que le pardon divin peut étre garanti et procuré |a-méme ow ont fait défaut les satisfactions 
ou les expiations destinées 4 l’obtenir ou 4 le rendre plus complet.” Cf. also Galtier, 
L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés, p. 112, for a similar argument from Saint Gregory 
the Great. 

38Paraenesis, c. 12. “Nec quisquam adeo peccatricis animae vilitate desperet, ut se jam 
non necessarium Deo credat. Neminem nostrum perire vult Dominus: etiam modici et 


minimi requiruntur.” 
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bears witness that recourse to the priest was required. He 
hears the confession and imposes the satisfaction.” He is like 
the doctor for physical ills who prescribes the cure; but the 
healing processes are to be ascribed to the patient himself 
by his docile acceptance and endurance of the remedies. The 
priest enjoins the penance, but his action seems to end there. 
The sinner is yet enmeshed in his sins and the priest would 
appear to say to him: “I have now done all that I can do; 
submit to these remedies and you, by your own fidelity to 
them, will regain God’s friendship.” According to this picture 
the priest would merely control the penance; he would have 
no decisive part in the deletion of the sin itself. 

Moreover, this impression is confirmed by sundry individual 
texts from the same document. When Saint Pacianus addresses 
those who had once made their confession, but had afterwards 
defaulted in their penitential obligations and even continued 
to heap capital sin upon capita! sin, he declares that their ap- 
plication for penance is long deferred, their forgiveness is diffi- 
cult to procure.” Nevertheless, he is bound by his office to 
heal them.“ How? By cutting and cauterizing.”” No word 
is uttered concerning the virtus of the priest’s imposition of 
hands. Like David sinners should take their rest on a bed of 





39This is a lucid example of the caution required in interpreting a Father and of the 
necessity of being conversant with all his writings to decide his opinion on any important 
matter of dogma. It also reveals that correct methodology in patristic interpretation 
demands that the interpreter keep in mind the purpose of the Father in each of his works. 
In the Paraenesis Saint Pacianus is resolved to inculcate to his own people the necessity of 
doing penance for sin. In his letters he is expounding to a heretic the power of the Church 
to absolve from sin. It is from these two divergent purposes of his works that the two 
series of apparently contradictory texts have their origin. 

“Paraenesis, c. 9. “Nunc ad eos sermo sit, qui bene ac sapienter vulnera sua, paenitentiae 
nomine, confitentes; nec quid sit paenitentia, nec quae vulnerum medicina, noverunt; simi- 
lesque sunt illis qui plagas quidem aperiunt ac tumores, medicisque etiam assidentibus con- 
fitentur; sed admoniti quae imponenda sunt, negligunt; et quae bibenda, fastidiunt.” 

"!Paraenesis, c. 9. “Serum est in hujusmodi.” 

“Paraenesis, c. 9. “Quid ergo faciam nunc sacerdos qui curare compellor?” 

“SPgraenesis, c. 9. “Verumtamen si quis est vestrum qui secari ef exuri sustineat, adhuc 
Possum (curare).” The word possum refers only to the prescription of the penance, not to 
any subsequent act of the priest, as Saint Pacianus is simply elaborating here the similitude 
between the physician and the confessor. 
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ashes, wear sackcloth and submit to a regime of fasting and 
other expiatory exercises.“ It is by these that the cutting is 
successfully accomplished. If they can bear manfully with 
the operation, they will be cured.” It is because of their tepidity 
that Saint Pacianus does not spare a frank and severe lesson for 
recalcitrant penitents. 

To be sure, such defaulters will be compelled to make heroic 
efforts to undergo the remedies. During the penitential season 
enjoined upon them at the time of confession, they have gone 
about more spruce than ever. They have gormandized at ban- 
quets; they have issued forth sleek from the baths; they con- 
form to the latest styles in wearing-apparel;“ they have country 
estates and seaside resorts,” and, if their means but permitted, 
they would indulge in the most lavish comforts of the wealthy.“ 
Not only do they eschew the private practises of atonement 
which should characterize their lives, but they even omit the 
public ones of lamenting before the congregation, of wearing 
squalid clothing, of fasting, praying, prostrating.” Let them 
now institute a change. These acts of penance will keep them 
from perishing,” for what they will gain is worth every effort 
they can make. 

The teaching of the Paraenesis on the necessity of the public 
expiation may be epitomized as follows: the man who recoils 
from it, is doomed to eternal punishment; the sinner who exe- 
cutes it, will be rescued from hell;” he may aspire to mercy 





*4Pgrgenesis, c. 9. “Sustinuit illam (secturam) David, jacuit in cinere sordenti, sacco 


insuper horrente deformis. Ille quondam assuetus gemmis et purpuris, texit in jejunio 


animam suam.” 

‘SParaenesis, c. 9. “Ecce sectio, quam spopondi: qui potuerit tolerare, sanabitur.” 

46 Pgraenesis, c. 10. “An quod in ipsa paenitentia lautiores semper inceditis, convivio farti, 
balneis expoliti, veste compositi?” 

*T Paraenesis, c. 10. “Non desunt tamen vobis hortulani maritimive secessus.” 

“8Peraenesis, c. 10. “Bene quod mediocres sumus: caeterum et illa faceremus quod quas- 
dam et quosdam non pudet lautiores.” 

"9Peraenesis, c. 10. “Ne haec quidem quae videri etiam a sacerdote possunt, et episcopo 
teste laudari; ne haec quidem quotidiani servamus: flere in conspectu Ecclesiae, perditam 
vitam veste sordida lugere, jejunare, orare, provolvi.” 

50“Omnia prius tentare quam pereas.” The word omnia summarizes the enumerated works 


of satisfaction. 
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from God according as he inflicts the tortures of penance upon 
himself now; there is a direct proportion between the penalties 
endured and the extent of God’s clemency.” Such statements 
certainly appear to invest the sacramental atonement with an 
inherent efficacy which ill accords with the proper understand- 
ing of the sacrament as a whole. The remission of sin is pic- 
tured as contingent on the delinquent and on the amount of 
his personal satisfaction, not upon the bishop and his absolution. 
In attempting an explanation of the texts which have been 
cited, we must recall what was noted above about the nature 
of the Paraenesis of Saint Pacianus. The arguments drawn by 
those who cite this work for their contention are formulated 
without sufficient advertence to the fact that silence on the 
bishop’s function may be expected here. 

For the present we offer the following general explanation 
of these texts from the Paraenesis. It is to be observed, in the 
first place, that no text is so exclusive as to bar the necessity of 
the entering of other elements besides satisfaction into the pro- 
curing of forgiveness. Genuine sorrow is an indispensable con- 
dition for the efficacious administration of the sacrament today, 
and as long as we find no text in Saint Pacianus to the effect 
that penance alone reconciles with God, it is possible that he 

5lParaenesis, c. 11. “Si de cruciatu exomologesis retracti, gehennam recordemini quam 
vobis <xomoivgesis exstinguet.” For the various meanings of the word exomologesis in Saint 
Pacianus, Cf. (3éller, “Analekten zur Bussgeschichte des IV Jahrhunderts,” Rémische Quar- 
talschvift, 3€, 1928, p. 259. Saint Pacianus uses paenitentia much rrore than exomologesis. 
Yet the latter word occurs in both the First and Third Letters as well as in the Paraenesis. 
In only one instance does it appear to be restricted simply to the avowal of sin. After 
explaining the recantation of Saint Thomas when he declared to Christ: “My Lord and 
My God,” Saint Pacianus asks Sympronianus (Epistola III, c. 10): “Numquid non illum 
exomologesis ista commendat?” One might say even here that the exomologesis refers rather 
to the interior contrition of Thomas than to his confession, though the two are evinced 
by the same word. 

*2Paraenesis, c. 12. “In quantum poenae vestrae non perpercistis, in tantum vobis Deus 
parcet.” At first reading this citation seems irrefragable. Remission would appear to be 
gradually obtained and in proportion to the penance performed and the penance alone. 
However, we believe the meaning to be: “God will spare you punishment after death to the 
degree in which you punish yourselves now.” Hence Saint Pacianus must have the temporal 


punishment in mind here. The eternal punishment “stat in indivisibili”. There would 
have to be same definite point in the penance which would remove it once and for all. 
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set more store upon the absolution,” especially if we can assign 
reasons to evince that he deliberately enhanced the necessity of 
penance in the Paraenesis. These reasons are easily discernible. 
There was no need to expound to Catholics the power of the 
bishop’s absolution. In the conferring of this the penitent 
would have no part. But it was imperative that Catholics 
should realize that the fulfillment of the works of reparation 
devolved upon themselves. The imposition of hands would 
be unavailing unless they were sincerely repentant. Hence, the 
insistence upon expiation. 

Furthermore, we have a very special and forceful reason 
for discounting from the emphasis set upon the public satis- 
faction in the Paraenesis. The Catholics of Barcelona are neg- 
lecting it. It is the characteristic feature of the capital offend- 
ers in St. Pacianus’ diocese to divulge their offenses, hearken to 
the penance enjoined by the priest, and, subsequently to lapse 
into their worldly ways entirely oblivious of their penitential 
obligations.” In his efforts to remedy this situation the bishop 
naturally accentuated in very heavy proportion the necessity 
of atonement. 

We can only surmise the motives which impelled him to 
dwell more energetically upon the external acts of expiation 
than upon the interior sorrow. It is possible that the existence 
of the latter was always suspect until demonstrated by the ac- 





58Galtier, L’Eglise et la Rémission des Péchés, p. 23, charges some of the adversaries with 
forgetting this. He says: “Une autre source d’erreur semble bien avoir été pour eux |’oubli ov 
la méconnaissance de la question posée. Dans le détail de leurs recherches, ils se préoccu- 
pent toujours de découvrir une absolution assurant le pardon du péché indépendamment de 
toute pénitence de la part du pécheur. Dés 1a que la réconciliation avec Dieu se présente 
comme conditionnée par l’expiation du coupable, ils se croient autorisés 4 contester qué 
l’intervention du prétre ait pour objet de la produire elle-méme. . . . Mais, nous I’avons 
déja dit, rien n’est plus étranger 4 la pensée catholique que cette idée d’une absolution 
faisant ainsi abstraction de toute expiation personnelle. Elle lui supposerait une vertu qu’ 
cas des adultes on n’a jamais reconnue au baptéme lui-méme. Inutile par conséquent d’en 
rechercher la trace 4 une époque quelconque de l’histoire de I’Eglise; d’avance on peut 
étre assuré de ne pas la rencontrer.” 

54Paraenesis, c. 9. “Nunc ad eos sermo sit, qui bene ac sapienter vulnera sua, paenitentiat 
nomine, confitentes; nec quid sit paenitentia, nec quae vulnerum medicina, noverunt; . . - 
sed admoniti, quae imponenda sunt, negligunt; et quae bibenda, fastidiunt. . . . Quo 


maxime malo fraternitas haec laborat, delictis veteribus nova insuper adjungendo peccata.” 
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complishment of the external penalties. Besides, the Church 
by her rigorous ritualistic satisfaction sought to restore the sin- 
ner’s moral strength so that he would not succumb to tempta- 
tion again.” Finally, it is quite probably true that she intended 
by the public penance to efface all trace of sinful guilt—to 
cancel the temporal punishment as well as the eternal. The 
sacrament of penance was expected to achieve the same salutary 
effects as baptism. Like baptism it was conferred publicly, at 
least in the case of capital offenders. Its administration was 
attended with solemnity and was reserved for a special day. 
A certain parallel between the status of the public penitent 
and that of the catechumen is revealed throughout the ancient 
penitential literature. But this is by the way. Whether these 
suggested reasons for the insistence on the external reparation 
find favor or not, does not react upon the trend of our argu- 
ment. It is not the duration of the expiation, nor its greater 
or less severity, nor its varied manifestations, but expiation as a 
constitutive element of the sacrament, abstracting from these 
accidentals, with which we are concerned. Saint Pacianus had 
excellent reasons for magnifying its necessity in his Paraenesis. 
No declaration of his can be so construed as to exclude the 
necessity of another cooperating ingredient in order to effect 
the remission of sin. It is possible, then, that he may have 
attributed the same efficacy to the absolution as we do today. 


The point remains to be treated. 
(To be continued) 





S8This is evidenced by Saint Pacianus’ rejoindes to Sympronianus’ objection that for- 
giveness of sin leads to multiplication of sin. He asks his adversary (Epistola Ill, c. 9): 


“Volet iterum ille sanatus iterum se secari, rursus exuri? Volci peccare iterum et iterum 
paenitere?” The severity of the penance will remove a!! danger of future falls. 












SAINT THOMAS AND THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 
WILLIAM R. DORAN, S.T.D. 


CuIGLEY PREPARATORY SEMINARY 
Chicago, Ill. 


HE continual efforts of scientists to find a satisfactory 
proof for the theory of evolution have, in the past few 
years, uncovered several important fossils, which seem to lend 
considerable weight to the theory. But, aside from the purely 
scientific puzzle, there is the related question which used to 
claim much attention from Catholic philosophers and theolo- 
gians: what do the writings of Saint Thomas reveal regarding 
the natural evolu*’on of Adam’s body? The present-day lack 
of interest in this question has led to a tiresome repetition of 
old evidence, and the calm acceptance of oft-repeated data has 
gradually lent to the inaccurate conclusions of past investiga- 
tions a deceptive appearance of fact. Indeed, the opinions of 
Mivart,’ Dorlodot,’ Messenger,’ and others, who teach that 
Saint Thomas was not averse to evolution in the Catholic sense, 
seem to have become accepted as the truth, and text-books are 
beginning to offer our seminarians and Catholic university stu- 
dents arguments from Saint Thomas to prove that the body 
of the first man was not created in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but evolved naturally from the slime of the earth, 
through the various stages of vegetable and animal life, until 
it reached that state of perfection in which it received from 
God the created soul, and became Adam.* 
The doctorate dissertation of the writer’ attempted to inter- 
pret the passages in the works of Saint Thomas that had some 
bearing on the question, but further reading and discussions 





1The Genesis of Species, New York, 1871, p. 282. 

2Darwinism and Catholic Thought, trans. by E. C. Messenger, London, 1925, p. 101 ff. 

3Evolution and Theology, New York, 1932, p. 205 ff. 

‘For example the Cursus Philosophiae of H. Grenier of Laval University (Quebec, 1937), 
which carries this thesis (I, 367-380), has been adopted by many Catholic colleges and 
institutions throughout the world. 

5De Corporis Adami Origine Doctrina Alexandri Halensis, Sancti Alberti Magni, Sancti 
Bonaventurae, Sancti Thomae, Mundelein, 1936. 
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with different professors of theology have convinced him that, 
in some instances, his explanations were not sufficiently clear, 
and, in one case at least, a philosophical principle of the Angelic 
Doctor, which might possibly be applied to evolution, was un- 
fortunately overlooked. In this article, therefore, a new at- 
tempt has been made to go over the ground carefully, with the 
intention of clarifying certain passages, especially Summa, I, 
q.67, 2.4, and q.91, a.2, and of considering the possibility of 
finding in Contra Gentiles, III, 22, a Thomistic proof for the 
theory of the evolution of Adam’s body.° 

The Thomistic sentence most often quoted by Catholic evo- 
lutionists in this connection is: In prima institutione naturae 
non quaeritur miraculum, sed quid natura rerum habeat, ut 
Augustinus dicit." Does this mean, as some writers hold, that 
Saint Thomas favored the theory of a production of the “first 
things” by natural causes and frowned upon immediate pro- 
duction by God as the unwanted miracle? 

Tracing it back, we find that Saint Thomas takes his prin- 
ciple from Saint Augustine’s De Genesi ad Litteram, II, 1. 
Saint Augustine is seeking an explanation of the words of Holy 
Scripture, Genesis 1, 6-7: Fiat firmamentum in medio aquarum, 
et dividat aquas ab aquis. Et fecit Deus firmamentum, divisit- 
que aquas quae erant sub firmamento, ab his quae erant super 
firmamentum. There is a dispute about the meaning of the 
word firmamentum. In his opinion it is nothing more than 
the air. But the other prevalent theory, which maintains that 
it is the heavens, is, he admits, by no means absurd. It is a 
probable opinion which, despite the efforts of its adherents, 
has not yet been proven with certainty. Saint Augustine then 
proceeds to show why the arguments for this second theory 
do not prove conclusively, and it is in this exposition that he 
makes use of the principle quoted by Saint Thomas. 

This theory, Augustine says, fails to give a good explanation 
of the fact that the waters are able to remain suspended above 


®This is precisely what Grenier does; op. cit., 370 and 375. 
"Summa, I, q. 67, a. 4, ad 3. 
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the firmamentum. As a matter of fact, the only explanation 
offered by its proponents is the Omnipotence of God effecting 
a miraculous suspension of the waters above the stars. Such 
a recourse to the miracle is, according to Saint Augustine, un- 
scientific and unnecessary, for a natural explanation should be 
given preference over the miraculous whenever possible, and 
our investigation should confine itself to the question as to 
how things were instituted by God, rather than extend itself 
to the mystery of what God wishes to produce by a miracle 
in or from the things He has instituted. If it were possible, 
therefore, to say that the waters were so instituted that they 
could be suspended above the stars by the power of nature, 
then we could say the firmamentum was the starry heavens. 
But on the other hand, if such an assertion is not possible, and 
in the opinion of Saint Augustine it is not, then we must deny 
this interpretation, because it is not proper to have recourse 
to a miraculous suspension of the waters. Nunc enim quemad- 
modum instituerit naturas rerum, secundum Scripturas ejus, 
nos convenit quaerere; non quid in eis vel ex eis ad miraculum 
potentiae suae velit operari. The sane philosophical and exegeti- 
cal principles of Saint Augustine—and Aquinas follows—may 
be noted in passing. 

Saint Thomas refers to and quotes this passage several times. 
In the article of the Summa mentioned above, he is treating 
the same old question of the firmamentum, and he solves it in 
the same way as Saint Augustine, quoting the latter indirectly 
but without changing the meaning of his words. When he 
wishes to prove that the light of the first day was not caused 
by a miraculous contraction and expansion of a luminous body, 
he simply repeats: In prima institutione naturae non quaeritur 
miraculum, sed quid natura rerum habeat, ut dicit Augustinus. 

Of greater importance is his reference to this text in Super 
Sent. II, d.18, a.1, obj.5, where he answers an objection against 
the Catholic doctrine on the origin of Eve’s body. The objec- 
tion is founded on the very principle under discussion, and 
must be solved by an explanation of that principle. Hence, 
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St. Thomas, in presenting the solution, presents also a clear 
exposition of what he understands by the Augustinian text. 
The objection reads: 


Praeterea, ut dicit Augustinus, II Super Gen. ad Lit., cap. 1, in 
omnibus operibus creationis non quid Deus facere possit quaeritur, 
sed quid rerum natura patiatur. Cum, ergo, naturalis modus 
propagationis mulieris non sit de costa viri sed ex semine, quia his 
quae sunt ejusdem speciei debetur unus modus originis, videtur 
quod inconvenienter ex costa viri mulier facta ponatur. 


It is worth noting how the objector argues here. Since Adam 
was already existing, it seems that Eve’s body must have been 
produced naturally from the male seed, because any other 
theory would introduce the miracle and thus run counter to 
Saint Augustine’s principle. 

To this difficulty Saint Thomas answers: 


Ad quintum dicendum, quod institutio rerum naturalium potest 
considerari dupliciter: vel quantum ad modum fiendi, vel quantum 
ad proprietates consequentes res institutas. Modus quidem fiendi 
naturalis esse non potuit, cum non praecesserint aliqua principia 
naturalia quorum actiones et passiones sufficerent ad effectus 
naturaliter producendos: et ideo oportuit per virtutem supernatu- 
ralem prima principia in natura constituere, ut corpus hominis 
formaretur ex terra et corpus mulieris ex costa, et sic de aliis. Sed 
proprietates consequentes naturas institutas non debent miraculo 
attribui, ut quod aquae miraculose super coelos consistant. 


In other words, institutio rerum can mean either the manner 
in which things began to be (modus fiendi), or the properties 
and powers which things had after they began to exist (pro- 
prietates consequentes res institutas). Now, if we use institutio 
rerum in the second sense, as Saint Thomas and Saint Augustine 
did when speaking about the firmamentum and the light of 
the first day, then we should avoid recourse to a miracle. If 
on the other hand, we use it in the first sense (modus fiendi) 
as Saint Thomas does in speaking about the origin of Adam’s 
body, then we will be forced to admit that there was a miracle 
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involved, because, at the time of their first beginning, there 
were no agents capable of producing such effects naturally. 

The inability of nature to produce the first human body is 
again emphasized by the Angelic Doctor when he says that 
this act involved the infusion of a soul into matter not properly 
disposed to receive it, and hence may well be termed a miracle: 
Si tamen sine tali praecedenti preparatione (i.e. proper dis- 
position) vel anima infunderetur vel gratia conferretur, 
utrumque miraculum dici potest, ut patet in formatione primi 
hominis, et in conversione Pauli.” And perhaps even more 
clearly: . . . non enim magis rationi resistit vel divinae poten- 
tiae, mulierem ex corpore viri sumi, quam corpus viri ex limo 
terra formari, cum utrumque a naturae virtute separatum sit.’ 

Another “proof” for evolution discovered by Catholic evolu- 
tionists in the writings of Saint Thomas is the theory cf the 
rationes seminales. Perhaps the majority of modern students 
are correct when they see active evolutionistic powers in these 
rationes seminales as explained by Saint Augustine. But to 
propose this theory as a Thomistic argument for the evolution 
of Adam’s body is simply to misunderstand Saint Thomas’ 
thought. 

According to Saint Thomas, nature was so instituted at the 
time of creation, that its principles were able to produce from 
themselves other creatures. To make possible this propagation 
God conferred on the principles or first living individuals cer- 
tain active and passive virtutes, and these virtutes are what 
Saint Augustine calls rationes seminales. There are two kinds 
of these virtues. Some are the source of propagation within 
the limits of determined species, as, for example, the powers 
that are found in the seed of a lion or a horse. Others are the 
source of a propagation which is not restricted to any particu- 
lar species. Examples of these are the powers of heat, cold 
and so forth.” The passive powers of these rationes offer no 


8Super Sent. II, d. 18, q. 1, a. 3, ad. 2. 9] bid., a. 1, sol. 
Loc. cit., a. 2. Cf. d. 13, q. 1, a. 1; Summa I, q. 115, a. 2, corp. 
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difficulty whatever, for they are nothing more than the poten- 
tiality in matter to receive action, or to be acted upon, and of 
themselves do not constitute a ratio seminalis, except in an im- 
perfect sense." The active powers, however, especially those 
of the second class, which seem to produce outside their own 
species, are much more important and demand an explanation. 

The undetermined powers of the second class, or the virtutes 
communes, as Saint Thomas calls them, are capable of pro- 
ducing, with the cooperation of the heavenly bodies, such 
things as plants and so-called imperfect or simple animals.” 
But that is clearly the full extent of their powers. They can- 
not produce the perfect animals, that is to say, they are not 
capable of generating any of those animals which are ordinarily 
generated by the seed of their own species.’ Therefore, while 
it is true to say that the virtutes communes do indicate possible 
evolutionistic powers, nevertheless, there cannot be found in 
the writings of Saint Thomas any indication that rationes 
seminales are capable of producing a human body. 

All this is confirmed by Saint Thomas’ stand on the question 
of the fixity of species.* A fundamental Thomistic principle 
is enunciated in the words: Omne agens agit sibi simile.” 
Obviously, the important word is simile, and this has two mean- 
ings:. . . uno modo secundum eandem speciem, ut homo gen- 
eratur ab homine, et ignis ab igne; alio m do secundum vir- 
tualem continentiam, prout scilicet forma effectus virtualiter 
continetur in causa: et sic animalia ex putrefactione generata, 
et plantae et corpora mineralia assimilantur soli et stellis quorum 
virtute generantur.” 

If there were any possibility of an evolutionistic trend in 
this doctrine, it would be found in the second interpretation 
of simile. There seems to be transformation of species here 


Super Sent. Il, d, 18, q. 1, a. 2; De Verit., q. 5, a. 9, ad 8. 
Super Sent. Il, d. 14, q. 1, a. 5, ad 6; Contra Gent., VI, 102. 
13Super Sent. Tl, d. 14, q. 1, a. 5, ad 6; Contra Gent., Ill, 3. 
MCf. R. de Sinéty, Dict. Apol. de la Foi Cath., IV, 1796. 
Contra Gent., Il, 43. 

16Summa 1, q- 105, a. 1, ad. 1. 
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principle. 


As we saw above, Saint Thomas distinguishes two general 
classes of creatures, the simple or less perfect and the more 
perfect. Of these, the first type can be produced by powers 
other than those of their own species. 
plants can be produced by the sun, and vermin can originate 
from matter that is undergoing a disintegrating process called 
Since neither the plant nor the vermin can be 
said to pertain strictly to the species of the generator, their 
production only seems to involve a change in species. Is this 
Hardly; it is important to note 
that Saint Thomas carefully limits this mode of production to 
the simpler forms of plant and animal life. It seems he was 
led to this admission by the biology of his time, and he is speak- 
ing of forms of life derived apparently from non-living causes: 
his texts do not apply to the transmutation of species. 

The more perfect animals, those which we see ordinarily 
generated from seed in their own species, cannot be produced 
While in the case of the simpler creatures 
the powers of the heavenly bodies can play the role of father, 
and the earth that of mother,” the production of the more 
perfect: types can be effected only by their own seed, or if that 
does not exist, by an immediate act of God. Oportet... 
quod cum virtute coelesti adsit in semine virtus animae a patre 
secundum fidem non potest poni aliquid esse 
causa alterius post Deum, nisi per viam motus et generationis, 
et ideo omnium eorum quae per generationem non ince perunt, 
oportet Deum inmediatam causam ponere, ut sunt angeli, sub- 


putrefaction. 


even apparently evolution? 


in this manner. 


derivata® ... 
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which would satisfy the demands of evolution, and at the same 
time, there appears to be enough elasticity in the words secun- 
dum virtualem continentiam to harmonize the principle Omne 
agens agit sibi simile with evolutionary processes. Again how- 
ever, Saint Thomas’ peculiar ideas on the classification of crea- 
tures puts very definite limits to the application of this 


For example, certain 


+ + quia ad earum pullulationem sufficit virtus coelestis loco patris, et virtus terrae 
loco matris,” Super Sent. II, d. 14, q. 1, a. 5, ad 6; Contra Gent., III, 102. 
18Suber Sent. Il, d. 18, q- 2, a. 3, ad 5. 
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stantiae coelorum et materia elementorum, et primae hypostases 
in omnibus speciebus.” By primae hypostases he means primus 
homo, primus leo, et sic de aliis.” 

When Father Grenier speaks of an appetitus in matter as 
the foundation for evolution, he argues that because of it mat- 
ter must be disposed to receive the human form. The appetitus, 
he admits, is nothing more than a passive potency which is to 
be found in all inferior creatures, and by which they are all 
ordered to the superior ones, because they have the power to 
receive superior forms. Matter, therefore, is capable of receiving 
the human form, and in that sense, the end of all generation 
is man, because the highest form, beyond which matter has no 
potency, is the human form. There is no difficulty contained 
in this philosophical principle, and it is well substantiated by 
proofs from Saint Thomas,” but as far as we are concerned, 
the crux of the question lies in determining how the matter 
which became Adam, was properly disposed to receive the 
human form for which it had the appetitus. 

Grenier says that the disposition must have been effected 
ab intrinseco and by natural means. By ab intrinseco he means 
through the succession of inferior forms, so that the prepara- 
tion was a gradual evolutionary process carried on by natural 
agents. His sole reason for this assertion is that the only other 
alternative would be to admit that God disposed the matter by 
a miraculous act, but, in prima . . . institutione naturae non 
quaeritur miraculum, sed quid natura rerum habeat, ut Augus- 
tinus dicit.” As we have shown above, such an argument is 
useless because it is founded upon a false interpretation of the 
text, and the other alternative, the miraculous production, must 
be admitted. 

Not infrequently we see an argument for the evolution of 
Adam’s body drawn from the Thomistic theory of the progres- 
sive development of the embryo in the process of generation. 


‘Ibid., a. 3, d. 1, a. 4; Contra Gent., Il, c. 43; Summa I, q. 47, a. 1. 
Super Sent., II, d. 1, q- 1, a. 4. 
"Contra Gent., Il, 22. 

» Op. Cit., p. 370. 
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Saint Thomas speaks of a succession of forms received by the 
embryo, each new form being more perfect than its predecessor, 
so that it has all the qualities and powers which the old form 
possessed, and more besides. First, there is present only an 
anima nutritiva, postmodum autem sensitiva, et tandem in- 
tellectiva . . . quando perfectior anima advenit, fit corruptio 
prioris; ita tamen quod sequens forma habet quidquid habebat 
prima, et adhuc amplius: sic per multas generationes et corrup- 
tiones pervenitur ad ultimam formam substantialem, tam in 
homine quam in aliis animalibus.* It seems hardly necessary 
to remark that this is the Angelic Doctor’s theory of generation, 
and should not therefore be applied to the body of the first 
man, which was not generated. Even if one did employ the 
paralogism, one would still fail to reach the goal of the evolu- 
tionist. There can be no question here of a progressive evolu- 
tion from one species to another, for according to Saint 
Thomas, the different animae which succeed each other are not 
complete forms, and do not suffice to constitute new species. 

There are two kinds of forms, he says, the perfect form 
which completes the species of a thing, such as the form of a 
plant or a man, and the incomplete form, which does not com- 
plete a species, and is not in itself the end intended by nature. 
This latter is said to be in via generationis, that is to say, it is 
a transitory term in the complicated process of change called 
generation. For in the generation of composites it is necessary 
to admit many intermediary generations between the seed and 
the perfect offspring. Each generation must terminate and 
be replaced by another on a slightly higher plane, and the point 
of termination is an incomplete form which gives the thing 
an existence which is incomplete as regards species. Such a 
being is not an ens completum, but is in via ad speciem ali- 
quam." 

Unquestionably correct is Wasmann’s statement: “Assuming 
this theory to be true . . . it would, however, be wrong to 


23Summa 1, q. 118, a. 2, ad 2. Cf. Contra Gent. II, c. 89; De Pot., q. 3, a. 9. 
24De Pot., q. 3, obj. 10, et ad 10; De Gener. et Corrupt. I, 3, lect. 8. 
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say that he (the man being generated) was simply a plant or 
simply an animal . . . he was already man in the process of 
developraent . . . according to this theory, the whole develop- 
ment of man occurred within the one and same natural species, 
viz. “man.”” It would be difficult indeed to harmonize this 
with any known theory of evolution. 

With these theories of Saint Thomas clearly in mind, we are 
in a position to understand his interpretation of the words 
of Scripture relating to the creation of Adam. We read in 
Genesis 2, 7, that God formed Adam from the slime of the 
earth. On the face of it, such a concise statement can be 
understood to mean a mediate formation from the slime. That 
is to say, the matter into which God infused the first human 
soul could have been, as the Catholic evolutionists aver, pre- 
pared matter; matter which, though originally slime, had be- 
come, through the natural evolutionistic progress of centuries, 
so developed and so advanced that at the moment of the in- 
fusion of the human soul it was a full grown, perfectly formed, 
living animal. We, of course, restrict ourselves to the question 
as to whether Saint Thonzas, in his exegesis of the sacred text, 
approves of, or leaves the door open to the possibility of such 
an interpretation. 

Father Messenger says that Saint Thomas, “takes the state- 
ment: ‘God breathed into his face the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul,’ to mean simply that the human soul is 
the form of the human body. In other words, this text does 
not mean that the breath of God gave life to a previous lifeless 
form, but that the human soul was then infused into something 
which thereby became really and truly a human body... . 
Clearly Saint Thomas at any rate, would not agree with those 
modern theologians who think this text teaches definitely that 
Adam’s body was formed directly and immediately from non- 
living matter.”” 


Modern Biology and the Theory of Evolution (St. Louis, 1923) pp. 441-442. 
“Evolution and Theology, p. 213. 
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We find explicit treatment of the text in several of the works 
of Saint Thomas. In the De Anima he answers an objection 
embodying it: Formavit Deus hominem de limo terra, et in- 
spiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae. . . . Spiraculum 
autem vitae est anima. Ergo aliqua forma praecedit in materia 
unionem animae.” The answer is merely an assertion that 
formavit Deus hominem did not precede inspiravit spiraculum 
vitae in the order of time, but that they both took place simul- 
taneously. Obviously, this for us is not a satisfactory answer, 
because if the word hominem were to be understood as mean- 
ing qua homo (man as man), then there would be no indica- 
tion at all as to how the matter which became man with the 
infusion of the human soul, might have been prepared. Neither 
evolutionist nor creationist asserts that the formation of man 
as man preceded the infusion of the human soul, in the order 
of time. The difficulty centers rather on the question, did the 
evolution of an animal precede the infusion of a soul. In a 
word, was the materia ex qua living matter, or was it non- 
living matter? 

Let us glance back for a moment at the Thomistic theory 
of generation. As we saw, Saint Thomas thinks thic genera- 
tion involves a succession of quasi-forms, each of which dis- 
appears upon the advent of its successor, so that the embryo 
has at first a kind of vegetative soul, then an animal soul and 
finally the human soul. In the Quodlibetales an objection 
points out that such a process could not have taken place in 
the production of Adam’s body, because a pre-existing form 
which is destroyed when a superior form is introduced, seems 
to lack a sufficient raison d’étre: Dicitur enim Gen. 2, 7: “For- 
mavit .. . et inspiravit”: Frustra autem formasset corpus, si 
inspirando animam, forma quam informando indiderat, ex- 
cluderetur.* In his response, Saint Thomas simply admits 
that in the case of Adam this process did not take place: Si 
autem, ut Augustinus dicit, spiraculum vitae sit ipsa anima, non 


27De Anima, a. 9, obj. 8. 


28Quod. I, q. 4, a. 6, obj. 1. 
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oportebit dicere quod alia forma formatum sit corpus hominis 
de limo terrae quam ipso spiraculo vitae divinitus inspirato: 
non enim illa formatio tempore praecessit inspirationem.™ This 
is a much clearer exposition of what the Angelic Doctor means 
by the simultaneity of the body’s formation and the infusion 
of the soul. They were simultaneous in the sense that no soul, 
not even the quasi-forms of generation preexistec ‘» the matter 
into which the human soul was infused. The materia ex qua, 
therefore, in the opinion of Saint Thomas, was non-living: it 
was limus terrae in the strict and obvious sense of the word. 

It is difficult to see how anyone, who has read the Summa, I, 
91, can honestly doubt Saint Thomas’ stand on this particular 
question of evolution. We can pass over his rudimentary 
analysis of limus terrae. According to the Aristotelian theory, 
which he endorses, all material bodies consist of fire, air, earth 
and water,” and consequently, the materia ex qua of Adam’s 
body would be made up these four elements, regardless of 
whether it was non-living slime or a primate. Even if the 
Aristotelian theory is discarded the general tone of article 2 
remains clear. And the other articles of Question 91 contain 
statements so clear and explicit as to defy misunderstanding. 

In the second article Saint Thomas answers in the affirmative 
to the question: Utrum corpus humanum sit immediate a Deo 
productum. He then goes on to explain that immediate means 
non... per aliquam virtutem creatam. Evidently, since in 
the Middle Ages the theory of evolution was not causing any 
disquietude, he found it necessary to defend his doctrine only 
against those who believed in the formation of the body by 
Angels, or by the heavenly bodies, that is, the stars, the sun, etc. 
His arguments, however, are interesting, for they exclude also 
the modern theory of evolution. 

Against the possibility of angelic production he argues thus: 
a composite cannot be produced by two separate agents, one 
giving existence to the material part, and the other to the im- 


2°1bid. ad 1. 
"De Gen. et Corrupt., Il, 8, lect. 8, n. 7-8. 
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material part. For, if the material part were produced inde- 
pendently, it would already have its esse simpliciter, its own 
existence, and therefore, the immaterial part would not be, 
strictly speaking, its forma substantialis. A composite could, 
however, be produced by a generating composite. Note well 
the word generating, for generating is not the same as “giving 
existence to the material part.” In generation there is a suc- 
cession of quasi-forms, none of which confer esse simpliciter, 
and all of which disappear in order. 

As a consequence, the embryo is never simply a plant or 
simply an animal, and it never really subsists without the final 
form. That is, according to Saint Thomas, the ultimate reason 
why the final form is truly a substantial form, and that is why 
generation of a composite is so different from merely changing 
or preparing a piece of matter that already exists per se. Now, 
since an angel is not a composite, but a forma a materia sep- 
arata, it could not generate a composite, (oportet agens esse 
simile facto), which is a forma in materia; and since there was 
no preexisting human body cujus virtute per viam generationis 
aliud simile in specie formaretur, he is forced to conclude that 
the first body was formed immediately by God. Generation 
by the sun or stars is excluded because, as we saw above, their 
generative powers are limited to the plant and simpler species 
of animals. 

In the fourth article, Saint Thomas offers a further inter- 
pretation of the Scriptural passage: Formavit igitur Dominus 
Deus hominem de limo terrae, et inspiravit in faciem ejus spira- 
culum vitae, et factus est homo in animam viventem. Forma- 
vit . . . hominem, he says, refers to the simultaneous produc- 
tion of the body and soul. Of paramount importance to our 
question is the fact that he interprets in animam viventem as 
meaning Adam’s animal life. That is to say, before God in- 
Spiravit . . . spiraculum vitae, there was no animal life pres- 
ent. That this is unquestionably the Angelic Doctor’s under- 
standing of the words can be very easily proven. 
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There were three main classes of living creatures produced 
by the work of creation: plants, which had an imperfect form 
of life, birds znd &sh, which were more perfect, and animals, 
which, accoraing te Saint Thomas, Scripture calls animam 
viventem propter berfectionem vitae in eis.” Man is distin- 
guished from the rest of the animals in the Scriptural account 
by the special manner used in describing his creation.” The 
following quotation is deserving of a most careful perusal: 


Sicut scriptum est; Factus est a Deo primus homo in animam 
viventem, vita scilicet animali, qualem anima potest dare, cum 
scilicet spiravit Dominus in faciem ejus spiraculum vitae, Gen. 2. 
Forma enim humana, et anima dicitur et spiritus: in quantum 
enim intendit curae corporis, scilicet vegetando, nutriendo et 
generando, sic dicitur anima; in quantum intendit cogitationi, 
scilicet intelligendo, volendo et hujusmodi, sic dicitur spiritus. 
Unde cum dicit, ‘Factus est primus homo Adam in animam viven- 


tem’ intendit Apostolus de vita qua anima deservit circa 


corpus... .* 


The mediaeval Scholastic could hardly be expected to express 
more clearly the opinion that the matter which became the 
body of Adam was not, before the infusion of the human soul, 
a living animal of any kind: that it was simply non-living 
matter. 

The question of evolution is itself an interesting one, and 
as yet an undecided issue. This article makes no pretence at 
contributing to the important investigations now being carried 
on, nor has it any ambition to influence the opinions of theo- 
logians interested in the theory. It is offered merely in the 
interests of truth, and the truth is this: there is nothing in 
Saint Thomas which affords any support to the theory of the 
evolution of man’s body. 


3], g. 72, ad 1. 
“Cf. ibidem, et q. 94, a. 4, corp. 
Comment. in Epist. | ad Corinth. XV, lect. 7. 
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HE principle to be discussed has been quoted often in 

the words of Saint Anselm, and for convenience we may 
refer to it as his. In his form it reads, ““Decens erat ut ea 
puritate qua sub Deo major nequit intelligi Virgo illa niteret.” 
Some brief account of the origin and use of this axiom is here 
intended with a view to set out emphatically how large, and 
yet too unnoticed, a place it has in Mariology. Again, it is 
hoped that the historical review, necessarily summary, will 
encourage professors of the theology of Our Lady to be no 
less bold than their patristic and scholastic ancestors in apply- 
ing the principle. 

The extensive use of the principle in the writings of Suarez 
deserves treatment while at the same time it suggests that 
audacity in deriving conclusions from the principle must be 
cautious. Hence, after the historical review, some analysis and 
reformulation of the axiorn seem called for, as well as a dis- 
cussion of the theological note attaching to it. Throughout, 
emphasis is to be laid upon the dynamic characteristics of 
Catholic tradition in the applications of the principle. It will 
be seen that the Anselmian principle has played a tremendously 
important part in the past and present theology of Our Lady. 
It should play a part in future discussions. 

1De conceptu virginali, c. 18; ML 158, 451: In the Mariologia of Father Merkelbach, O.P. 
(Desclée, de Brouwer, 1939, pp. 72-74) the principle is discussed under the wording, “De 


Maria numquam satis.” Apart from these pages the writer knows of no theoretical discus- 
sion of the axiom # extenso, though all theologians apply i. in several theses of Mariology. 
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THE PrINcIPLE IN PaTRISTIC SOURCES’ 


The headings in Mariology from which the principle de- 
veloped and which in turn the principle developed are Mary’s 
Divine Maternity, her plenitude of Grace, and in a lesser 
degree, her dignity as Queen of angels and of men. That 
Mary is the second Eve may be said to be the first principle 
of Mariology in the historical order, because of the text of 
Genesis and of the ante-Nicene notice of the Eve-Mary con- 
trast in Justin; some claim that this is a first principle of 
Mariology ontologically.* But it seems that this contrast has 
not been operative directly or largely in developing Saint 
Anselm’s principle, though indirectly Saint Thomas empha- 
sized a phase of it—the similarity between Christ and His 
Mother. For, akin to the conjunction suggested in Adam: 
Christ::Eve:Mary is the statement that Christ and Mary 
are similar‘ in many respects (though, of course, immensely 
different) and have similar effects on others.’ This statement 


of likeness is but another phase of the thought which prevails 
in the Greek Fathers, namely, that Mary is most close to God, 
a point which was very influential in developing the prin- 
ciple of Anselm. 


°Since the purpose of this essay is to emphasize in the history of the principle only those 
features which will aid the eventual analysis and reformulation, extensive quotation from the 
Fathers may be omitted. This omission is all the more justified since we have Passaglia’s 
statement that the principle is, in a sense, an expression of the mind of the Fathers. In his 
De Immaculato Deiparae Semper Virginis Conceptu Commentarius (Naples, 1855) on the 
first page following the Prolegomena, (Sect. 1; Vol. I., p. 15), Passaglia sets out as “a 
Patribus praeformatum et ab iisdem constantissime traditum,” the axiom in the form in 
which it was proposed by Benedict Plazza (1677-1761) in his Causa Immaculatae Concep- 
tionis SS. Matris Dei Mariae. Passaglia cites it as follows: “privilegium sive donum ad 
gratiam gratum facientem pertinens, et ad majorem animae sanctitatem, perfectioremque 
cum Deo unionem conducens, quod in aliquem servum Dei novimus esse collatum, Dei 
Genetrici negare non debemus.” 

5F, H. Schiith, “Mediatrix,” (1925) p. 73 ff., with a claim that Scheeben and Billot agree. 

‘In general this likeness is moral, but occasionally the similarity of bodily (facial) features 
is mentioned, as in Suarez, (XIX, 15, Ed. Berton). All authors imply and many expressly 
state that they mean “similar” and not “equal.” 

5Thus Saint Ambrose conceives that mere nearness to and familiarity with Mary is a 
factor of Saint John’s more penetrating theology, “Non miror prae caeteris (S. Joannem) 
locutum esse divina mysteri: cv:i praesto erat aula caelestium sacramentorum.” De Instit. 
Virginum, c. VIL (ML 16, 233). 
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Obviously the privilege of being the Mother of God is, like 
the mystery of the Incarnation itself, beyond man’s power 
to plumb or express. The epithets found in all writers betray 
their valiant yet fumbling attempts to say out adequately 
Mary’s exaltation.’ In attempting to describe this dignity, 
every form of the rhetorical locus topicus was exhausted, and 
the principle itself that Mary possesses the highest possible 
purity comes under the head of comparison. For as it stands 
in Anselm it alludes to the sanctity of other creatures. There 
are also expressions of the axiom with and without the com- 
parison, some of which may be advantageously set out for 
the purpose of approaching a study of the principle itself. 

Saint Athanasius speaks of Mary’s supereminent glory, and 
even calls her theioeides (god-like). He suggests that we can 
measure the place of Mary by considering that holy children 
reflect back honor upon their parents; Christ’s Divine honor 
is thrown back upon His Mother.’ The Latins too exalt Mary 
above comparison though I cannot cite so bold an expression 
as theioeides. Saint Augustine premises that in the question 
of sin all mention of Mary is to be omitted. “Unde enim 
scimus quod ei plus gratiae collatum fuerit ad vincendum 
ex omni parte peccatum quae concipere et parere meruit quem 
constat nullum habuisse peccatum.” Saint Gregory the 
Great, commenting on the “Mount Ephraem” of First Samuel, 
asks, ““Annon mons sublimis Maria, quae ut conceptionem 
aeterni Verbi pertingeret, meritorum verticem supra omnes 
angelorum choros usque ad solium Dei erexit. . . . Altitudo 
Mariae supra omnes sanctos refulsit.”” Petrus Chrysologus 


6Passaglia (op. cit., Vol. I., p. 33-224) has a section called “Virginis Apposita.” His 
point is to argue for the Immaculate Conception from the Patristic epithets of Our Lady. 
The pages serve equally well to show the support of the Anselmian principle which is found 
in the Fathers. Even a list of the adjectives, singly with the Greek article (antonomasia) 
and in combining forms with pan, hyper, and panyper, is sufficient support of the axiom, 
“De Maria numquam satis.” A selected list of these epithets will be found in the Appendix. 

TFragments on Saint Luke’s Gospel, MG 27, 1394. 

8De Natura et Gratia, c. 36, ML 44, 267. 

®ML 79, 25. 
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presents an initial form of the principle which grows out of 
the above patristic expressions: “Quia singulis gratia se est 


largita per partes, Mariae simul se totam dedit gratiae pleni- 


tudo.” 


Similar passages in praise of the Mother of God number 
up into the thousands in the preaching, the scriptural com- 
mentaries, and the liturgy of the early Church.” It will suf- 
fice, since no direct study of Patristic Mariology is intended, 
to note the general tendency of these praises; it is to exalt 
the Mother of God, to confer on her all possible privileges, 
and to assert that any Grace which God gave men or angels, 
He also gave to Mary. Such phrases as “treasury, abyss, ocean, 
of Graces” occur, and their bearing is clear even when many 
of their implications are not. In general, however, it will not 
be illogical to conclude that they say implicitly all that is 
stated in the principle. But it will be recalled that the vast 
bulk of these phrases is used in passages where there is no 
question of theological analysis or the refutation of heresy; 
they belong mostly to homiletic and devotional, not theological 
literature. 

Theological discussion about Our Lady’s Assumption began 
as early as the ninth century. The principle has always been 
a feature of such discussion, the argument running that if 
God providentially saw to it that the relics of other saints were 
preserved, He could not have omitted to do so in Mary’s 
case, had her body not been transported gloriously to heaven. 
This argument impinged even on the mind of those who 
doubted the Assumption. Pseudo-Hieronymus (saec. 9) illus- 
trates the attitude of one who is reluctant to admit the cer- 
tainty of the Assumption because it is contained in an apo- 


Sermon on the Annuntiation, ML $2, $83. This phase, or a modification of it is found 
also in Methodius and Pseudo-Hieronymus. It passed from these writers to the medieval 
schoolmen and was frequently cited. 

‘ft may be recalled that the Second and Third Nocturns which are read during the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception form a very abundant Mariale; the selections from the Fathers 
are carefully made and the expressions in the Bull of Pius IX are the quintessence of Patristic 
thought on Our Lady. 
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cryphon and he fears theological difficulties here; yet he is 
cautious too not to deny the doctrine of the Assumption, 
for the argument from the principle strikes him. 

In the Patristic period the implicit statements of the prin- 
ciple bear upon the intensity and exaltation of the Graces of 
Mary. The distinction between intensive and extensive phases 
of Grace is not made, although here and there specific ap- 
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t 
plications show that the writers are ready to assert of Mary 
any grace which is found in other creatures. Especially are ' 
the features of holy persons and things in revealed history t 
asserted of the Mother of God, and in a more excellent way. n 
Sufficient illustration of this may be found in the homily of ‘ 
Saint Germanus which is read in the third nocturn of the e 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, in which the Old Testa- 
ment is searched for analogies to Mary. Other homilies used 
during the octave bear out the same point (cf. especially 
those of Saints Epiphanius and Tarasius), but to be impressed in 
with the incredibly wide range of the use of scriptural ac- to 
commodation or typology, one must turn to Passaglia who de 
devotes some 360 pages to biblical references to Our Lady.” do 
One remarkable feature of the Patristic usage may be ar, 
pointed out. It is nearly always taken for granted that state- po 
ments exalting the Mother of God never need defense. The Hi 
fact of the Divine Maternity and the bearing of Gabriel’s ma 
salutation are sufficient proofs, and innumerable contexts in- mi 
dicate that one ov the other, often both, features are present kn 
in the writers’ ininds. The principle is predominantly a de- the 
votion2!, ascetical and homiletical motivating force, but it is sal 
nonetheless regarded as a genuinely correct principle of the pec 
true Faith. No direct theological analysis was brought to > 
bear on it, and oftentimes apart from the context it might 14 
seem to have led to loosely phrased conclusions. But when we the d 
a oe Fd that § 
read that God exhausted the Divine armory of privileges, or 
that no possible gift was denied Mary, and similar statements, fetek 
Ni 
Nichol 





1220p. cit. I, 313-680. : 
y P. 
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it is clear that the writers have in mind, not the infinite range 
of possible privileges and gifts, but that field of possible gifts 
which befitted the Mother of God. Moreover, it is to be noted 
about these hyperbolic expressions of Mary’s exaltation that 
they did not lead to heresy (and the possibility of the protec- 
tion of the interemptrix haereseon is not to be ruled out here) ; 
the Fathers plainly put Our Lady in a place of honor beneath 
that of her Son. Thus, Saint Ambrose sets out the superior 
place of Mary over the saints and at the same time suggests 
that she was redeemed separately and before other men: “Nec 
mirum, si Dominus redempturus mundum, operationem suam 
inchoavit in Maria, ut per quam salus omnibus parabatur, 
eadem primum fructum saltis hauriret ex pignore.””” 


THE PRINCIPLE IN THE SCHOLASTIC WRITERS 


The outstanding features about the principle as it appears 
in the writings of the schoolmen are that they subscribed 
to it unanimously and, until Scotus, almost as unanimously 
denied that an argument could be drawn from it for the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception.“ Let us throw the 
argument into the following form: “All that God could 
possibly and fittingly confer on Mary, He conferred. But 
He could fittingly confer on her the privilege of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Therefore.” All the schoolmen ad- 
mitted the major; the preponderant number of the better 
known among them denied the minor, and principally for 
the reason that such a privilege derogated from the universal 
salvation wrought by Christ or was an invasion upon privileges 
peculiar to the Sacred Humanity. The theologians admitted 


ML 15, 1559. 

1“Almost as unanimously,” because many of the less well known writers contended for 
the doctrine and used the Anselmian principle in proof of it, and because many still claim 
that Saint Thomas did not deny the doctrine. The minor celebrities of the middle ages who 
persevered in proclaiming the doctrine and spreading the devotion were certainly the vox 
bopuli Dei in this case. For the standpoint of the less well known writers, consult the letter 
of Nicholas of Saint Albans, ML 202, 626. For an excellent account of the doctrine of 
Nicholas, confer “The Immaculate Conception in the writings of Nicholas of St. Albans,” 
by P. F. Mildner, O.S.M. [Mariawum 2 (Apr. 1940) 2, 173-192]. 
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the general principle and denied a specific application of it. 
Such a denial was an implicit restriction of the principle itself, 
and as such is to be welcomed; for as it stood the axiom needed 
to be formulated more precisely.” 

Thus, Saint Anselm, while formulating one of the strong- 
est of theological arguments for the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, does not allude to it either in the Cur 
Deus Homo, or in the De Conceptu Virginali, in which he 
stated that “decens erat ut ea puritate qua sub Deo major 
nequit intelligi Virgo illa niteret.”"* Yet he can arrive at 
very much less important statements by an argument from 
the principle, as he does in common with other writers. 

Saint Bernard cries out at the novelty of the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, yet in the same page admits “quod 
vel paucis mortalium constat fuisse collatum, fas certe non 
est suspicari tantae virgini esse negatum,”” and elsewhere, and 
substantially in a thousand passages, “quem vere amavit, prae 
omnibus ornavit.””* Here one might ask Saint Bernard to be 
more conscious of his own prae omnibus. But if he refused 
to allow the extraordinary Grace, because not even “to a few” 
had been given the privilege, later schoolmen might be ex- 
pected to take account that probably both angels and men 
had been created in Grace and that Mary might have a similar 
Grace, even though a daughter of Adam.” 

The systematic theology concerning our Lady began with 
the writers of the “Sentences.” Peter Lombard has his very 


9917 





15For instance, the grace of the priesthood, strictly understood, is one which God could 
confer on Mary; it is also one for which arguments could be drawn to show its fittingness, 
were it a fact. But it was not conferred on Mary formally. A brief but complete brochure 
on Mary’s priesthood was written by R. P. Edouard Hugon, O.P., Le Vierge-Prétre, in 1911. 
Even here we see the principle operating in the words of Saint Antonine; “‘Licet autem beata 
Virgo Maria sacramentum ordinis non receperit, quidquid tamen dignitatis vel gratiae in ipso 
confertur, de hoc plena fuit.” These words which occur in the Saint’s commentary on the 
Third Part are included substantially in the prayer to Mary the Virgin-Priest, approved by 
Pius X. Cf. Hugon, |. c. p. 10, 36. 

16ML 158, 451. 

IEpist. 174, ML 182, 334. 

I8ML 183, 438. 

194 friendly critic informs me that Prevostin of Cremona (after Saint Bernard’s time) 


was probably the first to hold that the Angels were created in grace. 
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; brief treatise on Mary in the Third Distinction of the Third 
‘ Part [Migne, PL. 171, or the Quaracchi edition], and this fixes 


~ 


d the reference of the writings of the schoolmen who com- 

mented on him. Here Lombard fixed in theology for some 
- centuries the argument for our Lady’s sanctification in the 
- womb from the examples of Saint John the Baptist and Jere- 
si mias. He concludes to a similar privilege in Mary’s case, “cum 
” credendum sit ei collatum quidquid conferri potuit.” Lom- 
- bard made no further explicit use of the axiom. Alexander 
" of Hales follows the Master, and phrases the principle, “quod 
m potuit ei boni conferri, est ei collatum.” Saint Bonaventure, 

in his comment on Lombard, has the principle, but denies the 
he doctrine of the Immaculate Conception: elsewhere he ex- 
od presses the axiom strongly: “perfectiones omnes, in caeteris 
\ rebus divisae et distributae, in Virgine beata excellentiori modo 
ni 


congregatae sunt; omnia flumina intrant in mare, et mare non 
ae redundat.”” 


be Saint Albertus Magnus sets out the axiom emphatically 
ed twice. In his book De Beata Maria, he goes a step beyond 
7 others: “Principiym ex terminis per se notum est: Virgini 
_ perfectius collatas omnium sanctorum gratias.””"" The ¢erms 
< are the Divine Maternity, simply as a fact and a relation, and 
lar the Divinity of the Son, as the principle and source of all 
Grace. Again, he writes “Filius infinitat bonitatem matris; 
ith infinita bonitas in fructu infinitam quamdam adhuc ostendit 
ery in arbore bonitatem.”” This passage is reflected in the vo- 
‘ould cabulary of Saint Thomas in the Summa. 

snes Saint Thomas gave the impetus to a wider use of the prin- 
oa ciple in his comment on the Lombard and in the Summa. He 
vail used it principally in discussing the sanctification of Mary in 
1 ipso the womb and her vow of virginity. In dealing with the 


n th ear ; 
“ie sanctification of Mary in the comment on Lombard’s Third 
Distinction, he amplifies the principle. “Plus gratiae collatum 


est Virgini quam alicui sanctorum.” “Non est dubitandum 
De laudibus virginis, c. 7. 

ICc. 69-71. As far as I know this is the first attempt to analyze the principle. 

“Mariale super Missus est, qu. 197. 


time) 
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hoc (sc. sanctificari in utero) multo excellentius matri Dei 
collatum fuisse.”” In a third reference to the principle on 
the same topic, Saint Thomas makes an advance in marking 
out the dynamic feature of the axiom and its operativeness 
in the matter of scriptural exegesis. “Quamvis sanctificatio 
Virginis in utero expresse in scripturis veteris et novi testa- 
menti non legatur, tamen pro certo haberi potest ex his quae 
ibi leguntur.” Here he refers to Jeremias and Saint John the 
Baptist. 

The Angelic Doctor advances over Lombard in extending 
the theses to be derived from the axiom. Thus in his comment 
he further defines Mary’s sanctification as including an ex- 
emption from mortal and venial sin; he marks out more 
clearly the restraint and the extinction of concupiscence in 
her case; he notes her privilege of not stirring others’ con- 
cupiscence by her beauty. Again, Lombard in his Fourth 
Book, Distinction 30, touches on the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary, yet without mention of the principle. Saint Thomas 
discusses here the virginity of Mary, her vow, the congruity 
of an annuntiation, the dignity of the angel sent, the fact that 
Mary merited de congruo that the Incarnation be effected 
through her. For all these points the principle is invoked, 
generally in a very brief form such as, “in matre Dei debet 
esse omnis perfectio,” or “in beata Virgine Maria debuit ap- 
parere quidquid perfectionis fuit.” 

In only two cases in the Comment on the Sentences does 
Aquinas deny an inference derived from the principle. The 
first concerns a question which no longer is pertinent since 
the passing of medieval biology. According to the theories 
then accepted the male agent only was an active principle 
of generation; the female was passive and merely supplied the 





This multo excellentius of Aquinas was later developed in the Dominican school in the 
way of noting the intensity and extent of Mary’s Graces. Since the school, before Trent, 
did not hold the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, the multo excellentius could 
eventually be brought to declare a sanctification of Mary almost immediately after the 
infusion of her soul. Thus Didacus Deza, O.P., holds that Mary was under Original Sin 
“per unum tantummodo instans.” The same doctrine is found in Aegidius Romanus. 
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matter to be vivified. Certain (unnamed) writers contended 
in Saint Thomas’ time that Mary had the exceptional priv- 
ilege of being an active principle of generation in the con- 
ception of the Sacred Humanity. Saint Thomas denies that 
an exception is postulated in this case out of honor due to 
our Lady.“ The long discussion of the point might at first 
glance seer a page of theological biology which can be passed 
over now. But its thorough treatment of the data of science 
in their relation to doctrine is a model of methodology. Further, 
it may be noted that Aquinas here brings to bear on scientific 
data ontological considerations. Apart from their specific 
validity, the general validity of so doing is wrongfully denied by 
some today. 

The other instance in the Comment concerns the Immacu- 
late Conception, and while not prejudicing the dispute whether 
or not the Angelic Doctor held or rejected the doctrine in 
general or in other passages or writings, the passage in the 
comment on Lombard’s Third Distinction is a clear denial.” It 
is cited here to emphasize the fact that after Aquinas a very 
influential controlling force of the applicability of Anselm’s 
principle was the consideration that certain prerogatives were 
peculiar to Christ as Man. “Dicendum quod sanctificatio beatae 
Virginis non potuit esse decenter ante infusionem animae, quia 
gratiae capax nondum erat, sed nec etiam in ipso instante in- 
fusionis, ut scilicet per gratiam tunc sibi infusam conservaretur 
ne culpam originalem incurreret. Christus enim hoc singu- 
lariter in humano genere habet ut redemptione non egeat quia 
caput nostrum est, sed omnibus convenit redimi per ipsum. 
Hoc autem esse non potuit, si alia anima inveniretur quae 





24In 3, dist. 3, qu. 2, art. 1, corp. 

Father Merkelback, O.P. (Mariologia, pp. 127-130) notes that the opinion of Saint 
Thomas has been disputed since the 16th century, and even among the Dominican theologians. 
He sets down his own excellently argued view as probable, under three headings: 2) Aquinas 
does not refute or deny the Immaculate Conception as it is defined by the Church; b) neither 
does he affirm it, making no distinction in dealing with this question between “‘peccatum et 
ejus debitum,” nor between “prioritatem naturae et temporis”; c) he holds the common 
opinion of his times and of his school (the Parisian) and defends it as more probable, not 
as demonstrated. 
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numquam originali macula fuisset infecta, et ideo nec beatae 
Virgini nec alicui praeter Christum hoc concessum est.” 

In the Summa the use of the axiom does not differ greatly 
from that of the Comment on Lombard. But in the later 
treatise Saint Thomas emphasizes the check whereby undue 
extension of the principle is restrained, namely, “‘ea quae sunt 
propria Christi non sunt alteri tribuenda.”” Yet along with 
this precautionary principle, Saint Thomas also has one which 
is provocative, a better formulation of the patristic assertion 
of Mary’s propinquity to God. “Quanto aliquid magis ap- 
propinquat principio in quolibet genere, tanto magis parti- 
cipat effectum illius principii.”” Thus, Mary’s concupiscence, 
restrained since her first sanctification, was extinguished at 
the Nativity of Christ, “ut Filio conformaretur.”” On the 
other hand Mary did not have the use of free will permanently 
before her birth, for this was a singular privilege of Christ.” 

It may well be said that in emphasizing this deterrent, as it 
were, in the use of the principle, Saint Thomas made a real 
contribution. He called explicit attention to the privileges 
of the Humanity of Christ. Certainly, former statements 
that our Lady is near God, or next below God, included the 
God-Man and the Sacred Humanity. But Saint Thomas made 





26This passage has been cited frequently to show that Saint Thomas did not admit the 
doctrine. In the Summa (3, qu. 27) the words im ipso instante do not occur, and certainly 
the passage is not so clear a rejection of the doctrine as that cited above. However, it is to 
be noted that in the Summa, the same two reasons which favor the rejection of the doctrine 
(the universality of Christ’s redemption and the peculiar privileges of the Sacred Humanity) 
are cited to reject “sanctificationem quomodocumque ANTE animantionem.” But obviously 
this is not the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. The clearest text in favor of the 
doctrine is in Aquinas’ comment on Lombard’s 44th Distinction, and is conjoined with the 
principle, “Puritas intenditur per recessum a contrario, et ideo potest aliquid creatum inveniri 
quo nihil purius esse potest in rebus creatis, si nulla contagione peccati inquinatum sit, et 
talis fuit puritas beatae Virginis quae a peccato originali et actuali immunis fuit.” The 
reason why these words do not settle the question of Saint Thomas’ opinion is his omission 
to state in this context that Mary’s immunity from original sin is only conceptually sub- 
sequent to her existence. 

273, qu. 27, art. §, 1. 

28]bid. art. 5. 

29Tbid. art. 3. 

30bid. art. 6. 
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this truth more noticeable in arguing to Mary’s honors out 
of the principle. At the same time, in balance, he noted the 
similarity (not equality) in certain privileges which belonged 
to our Lady through our Lord. 

There is suggested evidence that the contenders for the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception were not phrasing 
their definitions too clearly; otherwise, why do we meet in 
so many treatises as in Aquinas’, the discussion of a sanc- 
tification of our Lady before her animation? There is also 
evidence that they were using the Anselmian principle as a 
major premise. For the schoolmen who developed the prin- 
ciple beyond earlier usage had to write it occasionally among 
their objections, and while admitting it as a major, denied 
the inference from it and pointed out that Christ’s unique 
privileges as Man precluded consideration of an immunity 
from Original Sin in Mary. But this situation is but an em- 
phatic approval of the principle itself and an indication of 
its theological value, permanence, and inclusion among the 
very fundamental axioms of Mariology. And so, all the more 
is the theological value of the principle sustained when we 
note a writer, Petrus de Palude, O.P., (14th cent.) attempt- 
ing to seize it for his own position against the Immaculate 
Conception. Certainly, he says, Mary could be preserved 
from Original Sin, “sed non decuit, nec factum est. Et quod 
dicit Anselmus pro nobis est. Decuit enim ut puritas matris 
esset sub puritate Christi Dei, qui non contraxit originale, nec 
commisit actuale, quod fit per hoc quod mater actuale non 
commisit sed originale contraxit.”” It cannot be said that 
the argument drawn out of the axiom for the Immaculate 
Conception impressed the theologians of the Dominican school 
between the time of Aquinas and Trent. But at least it had 
the effect of making them push back the hour of Mary’s sanc- 
tification in the womb towards the moment of animation 
until eventually Deza and Aegidius Romanus were asserting 


—_—_- 


31Comment on the Lombard, in 3, d. 3, qu. 1. 
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that there was a lapse of merely an instant between the in- 
fusion of the soul and its reception of sanctifying grace. I 
remark this to emphasize the dynamic feature of the axiom 
in Marian theology. 

Scotus turned the thought of the Franciscan school in this 
matter. His comment on Lombard’s Third Distinction made 
beautiful use of the principle, doubling it and applying it 
both to Christ and Mary. First, as perfect Mediator Christ 
should have the most perfect act of mediatorship. But in the 
case of no human being should there be a more perfect act of 
mediatorship than in the case of Mary. But in respect of 
Original Sin, she can have differed from others only in this 
that she was preserved. This conclusion is only tentatively 
drawn. For this mediatorship could have been exercised in 
one of three possible ways, one of them, the Immaculate Con- 
ception. “Quod autem horum trium quae ostensa sunt pos- 
sibilia factum sit, Deus scit. Si auctoritati Ecclesiae vel auctori- 
tati Scriptuarum non repugnet, videtur probabile quod est 
excellentius tribuere Mariae.” Here we notice a willingness 
to go as far as possible in drawing out conclusions from the 
principle, providing the Church and the Scriptures do not 
restrain one. Following Scotus, the Franciscan writers applied 
the axiom frequently in the support of the doctrine. 

(To be continued) 
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APPENDIX: MARIAN EPITHETS 


The following epithets, applied by the Greek Liturgy or 
in writings of the Greek Fathers to Our Lady illustrate the 
tendency of the oriental tradition which supports the An- 
selmian principle. The list is made out of Passaglia’s work on 
the Immaculate Conception; it is not exhaustive. It may be 
remarked that many adjectives are used with the article and 
without a noun; just as Mary is The Virgin, so often she is 
The Holy (One), The Innocent (One), etc. 
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ddideptogos 

ayliaopa 

dy WmQWTOS 

ayLOTaTH 

dyvelas tO mé&vayvov 

évotaitnpa 

Gixtos 

GxN|Qatos 

dxt6dnhoc 
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Gplavtos 

Gpdduvtos 

GLOMNTOS 

GMOLOS 

GVOLAQTHTOS 
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XHQI¢ Oeodt pdvov 

dvetéga TALONS 
xtLOEWMS 

aEihyaotos 

dim wovt0s 

domoc 
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abyss of miracles 

uncorrupted, chaste 

sanctuary 

first of the saints 

most holy 

all-innocent hospice of innocence 


untouched, [chaste] 
uncontaminated 
guileless, unadulterated 
inculpable 

unstained 

undefiled 

immaculate 

immaculate 

sinless 

above all save God alone 


above all creation 


admirable 

unharmed, inviolate 
spotless, stainless 
adamantine, invincible 
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AY QAVTOS 
davpaot) 
dedxAntos 
deopaxdouotos 
deoxagitwtos 
icowtaty 
xavagwtaty 
xaddiomy 
xepadaov taHv 
ayiwv 
HEY AQLTOPEVY 
vaos OvtTMS 
aéEWteos 
néyxahos 
mayXAVTOS 
TNOPLMAXAQLOTOS 
TMAUPOTOS 
AVE LoL 
MAVAYUOTATOS 
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NAVALOPNTOS 
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mavacmos 
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TavEedpnpos 
Tavoavpactos 
TMAVIEOS 
mavdA610¢ 
mavoe6aopnios 
TUAVOELVOS 
mMavTEvAsyHtOS 
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incorruptible 
undefiled 

most wondrous 
divinely chosen 
divinely most blessed 
divinely most favored 
most holy one 

most pure one 

most beautiful one 
head of the saints 


full of grace 
temple truly worthy of God 


all-beautiful 
all-renowned 
all-blessed 
all-splendid 
all-holy 
all-holiest 
all-innocent 
all-uncontaminated 
all-immaculate 
all-immaculate 
all-spotless 
all-incorruptible 
all-undefiled 
all-glorious 
all-decorous 
all-renowned 
all-wondrous 
all-sacred 
all-blessed 
all-adorable 
all-sacred 


all-blessed 
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supremely all-blessed 
all-celebrated 

supremely all-wondrous 
fullness of the Triune’s graces 


fully honorable 
fully renowned 
fully splendid 
first of the saints 


supremely holy 
supremely innocent 
supremely immaculate 
supremely undefiled 
supremely glorified 
supremely glorious 
supremely blessed 
supremely splendid 
beyond all miracles 


light without an evening 

















RECENT CANON LAW AND MORAL THEOLOGY 
SOME IMPORTANT ITEMS 


FUNDAMENTAL MORAL 


IMPEDIMENTS OF THE HuMAN AcT. PsycHOPATHOLOGY. Under these 
headings it will be convenient to refer to a small portion of the vast amount 
of literature which has appeared recently in the field of psychopathology 
or psychotherapy. Those who have given even a passing glance to such 
periodicals as the American publications, Mental Hygiene and the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, will immediately recognize that lay persons and 
non-Catholics are attempting to do, as part of a fuller program, what a 
priest often has occasion to do in the confessional. It would, of course, 
be stupid to think that a priest must be a psychiatrist to be a confessor; on 
the other hand, it would be silly also to pooh-pooh the whole science of 
psychotherapy as having nothing good and true in it. Catholic priests who 
are experts in this modern science may be expected to separate for us the 
chaff from the wheat; they, and the rest of us also, can detect some very 
substantial deficiencies in much of the modern output of articles and books. 

The Reverend Father Schulte, O.M.Cap., has written a book on what 
the pastor of souls should know of nervous diseases. In the original it 
appears under the title, Was der Seelsorger von nervésen Seelenleiten wissen 
muss. It has been translated with the caption, Nervous Mental Diseases. 
(Coldwell, London, 343 pp.) In reviewing this work the Abbé A. Boutinaud, 
who has a reputation in his own name in this field, calls attention to the 
author’s experience and scientific competence. In an article, titled “Psy- 
chologie et direction,” [Rev. Apolog. N. S. 1 (Feb. 1939) 54-59] Bouti- 
naud calls attention to the increased number of mental and nervous cases 
in Germany since the Great War and to Father Schulte’s opportunity for 
study and experience. The book is praised especially for the treatment of 
the impedirnents to free acts, and applications to moral problems are made 
from acquired data in psychiatry and psychopathology. The book is very 
severe on Freudianism, and in this respect differs from the work of 
Father Bonnar, O.F.M., The Catholic Doctor (New York, 1938, 122 pp.) 
in which Freudian psycho-analysis, at least as a practical method of therapy, 
is given surprisingly sympathetic treatment. There is, moreover, in Schulte’s 
work a long section on the victims of obsessions, and the important prob- 
lem (more a European than an American one) of the vocation of psycho- 
pathological cases is discussed. Abbé Boutinaud has himself been devoted 
to this particular problem, and his own views appear in the article. 

The appearance of Father Schulte’s work in English has given occasion 
to J. S. Cammack, S.J., to publicize some very needed cautions. His article, 
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“Confessor and/or Psychotherapist,” appeared in the Clergy Review [18 
(Apr. 1940) 4, 290-303]. Father Cammack takes as his stepping-off 
place a phrase in the blurb of Schulte’s book which promises “vast pos- 
sibilities in the confessional in cases where medical science alone fails.” The 
writer admits that there are similarities between the work of the box and 
some of the work of the clinic, but he lays stress also on the dissimilarities. 
Furthermore, he shows the dangers which may occur through the fixation 
of a psychopathological penitent on the priest; he calls attention to the 
amount of time a single penitent of the borderline sort may require; and 
he thinks that often the case should be treated in the parlor rather than 
in the confessional. While not fearing new advances in psychotherapy, the 
writer cautions priests against thinking that they can venture into this field 
merely upon reading Father Schulte’s work; they are not to forget that 
their ministry in the Sacrament of Penance is a spiritual one. 

Father Cammack’s own work: Moral Problems of Mental Defect (Ben- 
ziger, 1939) is a valuable contribution to the study of moral responsibility 
in the mentally abnormal. He discusses the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment in cases of mental defect, and shows how unscientific are some 
of the conclusions that have been based on investigations like that made in 
the famous Jukes case; certain cases which English law styles “moral im- 
becillity” and “moral defect” are treated, and the author contends that 
both terms are erroneous and based on a false philosophy. 

The author reaches the conclusion that theories of true moral insanity 
are not supported by the scientific evidence. Although the work does not 
attempt to provide detailed norms for judging the subjective responsibility 
of the mentally ill—in the present state of our knowledge this could scarce- 
ly be expected—yet it clears the ground for such an attempt by outlining 
the problem and cutting away much of the confusion that exists in modern 
scientific thought. The book contains a helpful bibliography and a glossary 
of technical terms. 

For a descriptive article on the general manifestations of abnormal cases 
which are on the borderline between sanity and loss of responsibility one 
may consult “Psychopathic States,” by Henry C. Schumacher, M.D., in the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, [40 (June 1940) 9,964-971]. A more 
thorough treatment of particular details will be found in “Irresistible Im- 
pulses: A Question of Moral Psychology,” by Professor Rudolf Allers, in 
the Ecclesiastical Review, [100 (Mar. 1939) 3, 208-219]. The author 
makes several excellent points. The so-called irresistible impulses are con- 
ditioned by inward and outward circumstances; what may seem irresistible 
if judged in its outward circumstances may not be so inwardly. Again, 
irresistibility is not a fixed quality of an impulse; it varies with circum- 
stances. Again, one must distinguish alleged and objective irresistibility; 
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the victim is often convinced that his impulse is irresistible; this persuasion 
is a common one among those outside the Church; they tend to hold that 
a pathological impulse is ipso facto irresistible. Furthermore, impulses are 
not resisted either because their rush is overpowering, or because the victim 
is self-convinced that resistance will mean mental anxiety and pain. In 
the second case, irresistibility is not a quality of the impulse, but accidental 
to it; it is not the impulse itself, but the tension and craving for relief 
which are not in fact resisted; this condition occurs frequently in the case 
of sexual temptations. 

Confessors, then, should be aware and penitents should be made aware 
that many of the so-called irresistible impulses are not so in fact; they can 
be conquered; the rule of Saint Ignatius, to prepare for the onset during 
the time of quiet, is advantageous; blame should not be put on the un- 
conscious, for what is called unconscious is often conscious, even if vaguely 
so; precaution should be taken against the fascination to remain in a situa- 
tion where previously the impulse has not been resisted; defeatism is to be 
banished. 

If priests can derive benefit from knowing something of the advances 
of modern psychotherapy, psychotherapists too could be immensely benefitted 
were they to inquire into Catholic Moral Theology. It is the merit of the 
Grundriss der Pastoralmedizin (Paderborn, 1935, Bonifatius-Druckerei) by 
A. Niedermeyer, that in a work destined principally for pastors a section is 
devoted to the instruction of doctors. Only two parts of this work have 
thus far appeared, the foundation and principles, entitled, Grundlagen der 
pastoralmedizinischen Propaideutik, and the first practical part, Pastoral- 
psychiatrie. The chapters on the health and diseases both of soul and body 
include all that is necessary for understanding the spiritual state of the sick. 

On reading some of the literature which is appearing from non-Catholic 
sources one is impressed that there is much chaff in the wheat, that occa- 
sionally the trite is dressed up with an apparatus of scientific verbiage 
and that very often fundamental philosophical or religious considera- 
tions have been relegated to the background. In reporting cases fictitious 
names are often used, but the locale and conditions are so described that 
due secrecy is not kept. There is a note of confidence in certain reports of 
work done, and universally there is a feeling that more can be accomplished 
through frained workers. A typically optimistic report may be seen in the 
article, “Common Emotional Problems Encountered in a College Mental- 
Hygiene Service,” [Mental Hygiene, 23 (Oct. 1939) 4, 544-557] by Harold 
D. Palmer, M.D., who has been engaged in psychiatric work at the University 
of Pennsylvania for seven years. There is no doubt that hundreds of young 
people have beer helped; but if religion has been invoked to any great 
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extent in the achieving of the purposes envisaged it does not appear em- 
phatically in the article; yet from the kind of work reported moral con- 
siderations are often involved. The article provokes the question if psy- 
chiatry is not becoming a substitute for religion or the confessional among 
many non-Catholics. 

That the leaders of the science are conscious that many problems remain 
to be solved will be clear from the excellent exposé of the “Errors and 
Problems in Psychiatry,” by Abraham Myerson, M.D. [Mental Hygiene, 
24 (Jan. 1940) 1, 17-35] It is surprising to read in this essay, in view of 
the sureness found in others, that ““we must accept the fact that as yet the 
genesis of the neuroses is not established and that scientific research has 
hardly begun in this field.” Because of the pressure which is being exerted 
throughout the nation for the extension of sterilization, it is regrettable that 
the writer is not more emphatic in saying that as advance is made in thera- 
peutics there should be a corresponding advance made in eugenics, ‘“‘a eu- 
genics, scientific, humane, non-fanatical, and with a chance of being ac- 
cepted into the mores and legal structure of the American community.” 

SocloLoGy. DETERMINISM. There is, of course, a whole school, and a 
not uninfluential one. which rejects freedom of the will. For this school 
all cases, whether they be of insanity or criminality, belong to the psy- 
chiatrist’s clinic. The best known writer in recent times to forward an 
extreme biological determinism is Professor Earnest M. Hooton of Harvard 
University. In Crime and the Man, (Harvard Univ. Press, xvi, 403), it is 
assumed that with the inheriting of the physical organism the entire mental, 
volitional and emotional qualities of the character are inherited and that 
all conduct, social behavior and cultural adjustment are completely de- 
termined. The book is a series of conclusions from thousands of experi- 
ments, which are to appear in three following volumes. It is obvious that 
Professor Hooton is good at anthropometric measurements, but that his 
effort at philosophical conclusion is vain. 

Even those who do not subscribe to philosophic determinism seem to tend 
to classify certain cases as psychiatric when they are moral. In “Some 
Comments on the Psychopathology of Drug Addiction,” [Mental Hy- 
giene, 23 (Oct. 1939) 4, 567-582] Robert H. Felix, M.D., writes, “Thus 
we visualize addicts as individuals who, through drugs, are striving for the 
same goal as all mankind. Their methods of attainment are not socially 
acceptable . . . they are, however, psychiatric cases and not vicious felons. 
To consider them as vicious or fundamentally antisocial is to do them an 
injustice.” One may remark in passing on the terms “not socially acceptable” 
and “antisocial.” Without offering comment on what basic norm of morality 
the Doctor may hold, it seems that with the great number of writers in 
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this field he tends to hold that what is socially harmonizable is right and 
good, and what is not socially harmful is not wrong and bad. The norm 
comes dangerously near calling an action right because everyone is doing it. 

Even more than a touch of this humanitarian and pragmatic view of 
the relation of the individual to society is to be found in one of the deep- 
est thinkers concerning law and right outside the Church. This is Dean 
Pound, the former Dean of Harvard Law School. In the Fordham Law 
Review, [9 (May 1940) 2, 196-232] there is an extended discussion of 
the philosophy of law of Dean Pound by Karl Kreilkamp, who is the author 
of Metaphysical Foundations of Thomistic Jurisprudence. The article, en- 
titled “Dean Pound and the End of Law,” quotes extensively from the 
writings of Dean Pound, sustaining the thesis that “there are parts of his 
views, and those not the least important, which are identical with cor- 
responding parts of the Scholastic view. At the same time we find crucial 
omissions.” Since the Dean holds that ultimately the end of law is the 
progressive unfolding of the human powers, he can go a long way against 
the biological determinists; but in the end he hands over the law to a new 
absolute, society; law has one moral measure, the will of society. 

More data than has been previously gathered on the relation between 
intelligence and crime are to be found in the book of Simon H. Tulchin, 
Intelligence and Crime: A Study of Penitentiary and Reformatory Offenders, 
(University of Chicago Press, 166 pp.) 10,000 inmates were examined, and 
all possible details concerning their intelligence with relation to nativity, 
race, recidivism, age, height, weight, education, environment, marital status, 
employment zad religion have been gathered. For non-criminal tables the 
author used the Army statistics. His conclusion is that feeblemindedness 
is no more common in the criminal than in the non-criminal classes, and 
that feeblemindediess cannot be said to be directly related to crime. In 
the tests it was found that those committed for fraud were the most in- 
telligent; sexual offenders rated among the most stupid. 

If determinism, either of the extreme or more moderate sort, is still too 
dorainan: a philosophy in the psychotherapeutical sciences, the special sort 
of determinism which stems from Freud is still widely appreciated. The 
entire November issue of the American Journal of Sociology, 45 (Nov. 
1939), is devoted to an appraisal cf his “‘permanent contribution to the 
understanding of human behavior.” The most remarkable feature about 
this issue is its omission of any article on the fundamental philosophical 
principles of Freud. In a sense Freudianism was not welcomed among the 
sociologists, on the ground that it did not allow sufficiently for the influ- 
ence of society and the environment on the conduct of the individual. 
Hence, in the articles mentioned, a certain coldness towards Freud is here 
and there noticeable, though many plea for the greater extension of his 
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principles in the field of sociology. The reading of the issue will prove that 
Freudianism is by no means dead; on the contrary, the issue itself will give, 
it seems, an impetus to its greater extension in the field of sociology as well 
as in that of psychiatry. The first article, by Havelock Ellis, rejoices, as 
one might expect, in the fact that Freud brought about a changed attitude 
towards sex, not initiating, but helping on a development movement—in 
which Ellis himself, of course, had his part. It is refreshing to find in the 
issue an adverse criticism by Salo Baron of Freud’s Moses and Monotheism 
as history; A. L. Kroeber also notes that Freud’s incursions into the origin 
and development of religion are weak historically, but valuable psycho- 
logically! Thus, both criticisms bear on Freud’s applications; they fail to 
call to account his fundamental errors and deficiencies. 

Why Freud and the Determinists have been received by so many non- 
Catholics in the fields of psychiatry and sociology is clearly explained in 
the excellent book of the Reverend Simon Deploige, The Conflict Between 
Ethics and Sociology (Herder, pp. 386). The author shows that in reaction 
to the exaltation of the individual and of individual liberty which is the 
mark of Rousseau, the Encyclopedists and the French Revolution, Comte 
set up the supremacy of society and the complete dependence of the in- 
dividual. At the same time in Europe Hegel’s metaphysical totalitarian 
theories and Marx’s economic totalitarian theories were completing what 
Comte was doing through his inductive and positivistic methods. From 
these three, modern Communism, Racism, and Fascism stem. The result of 
the whole movement was that ethics and morality have been defined in 
terms of society, social utility and social environment, and hence right, 
wrong, duty, and law have become dominated by positivistic, pragmatic 
and humanitarian elements. Modern sociology has emphasized that man 
is a product of culture and environment, and as these are variable and pro- 
gressive, there is no place for the immutable dicta of the natural law and 
of religion. The author cautions us to watch closely the dangerous way 
in which religion and ethics have been subordinated by such writers as 
Comte, Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl, whose works are accepted among the 
classics of the science of sociology. He urges the spread of Catholic works 
in this branch which is so popular in modern times. 

To meet our needs Doctor William Schwer has contributed an excellent 
manual for Catholic sociologists in his Catholic Social Theory (Herder, 
1940, xv, 360). The outstanding merits of this treatise are its logical and 
clear development; it also has brief historical sketches of sociological view- 
points, both erroneous and true; especially commendable are the chapters 
on the due place of the natural law in social theories and on the definition 
and aims of the state. In the chapter on the family Professor Schwer does 
well to emphasize the old concept of the household (familia), but he does 
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not point out with sufficient emphasis the practical effects which this con- 
cept should have on social theories. Merely as advice for a second edition, 
it may be said that this book would have been improved if, after the 
splendid historical and analytical developments, the author had summed up 
his conclusions in rigidly logical and brief definitions of such concepts as 
sociology, family, state, natural law, etc. 

FUNDAMENTAL ETHICAL Concepts. There is no doubt that the task 
of impregnating such modern sciences as sociology, psychotherapy, ethics 
and other disciplines related to human conduct with solidly certain prin- 
ciples of moral philosophy and moral theology, derived both from reason 
and revelation, is a tremendously difficult apostolate, and it belongs essen- 
tially to that work which the late Pontiff, Pius XI, called Catholic Action. 
Not only is there little common ground of thought between the modern 
thinkers and ourselves, because of their want of training in any systematic 
philosophy and their neglect of revelation, but even a common terminology 
is lacking. They tend to call the language of the philosophia perennis jargon, 
while we have been too neglectful of phrasing our truths in their ways, or 
at least in ways intelligible to them. The remarks of the Reverend James 
McLaughlin, $.T.L., in his article “Ethical Values and the Modern Mind,” 
[Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 54 (Oct. 1939) 4, 392-404] are valuable in 
outlining the confused situation of the modern mind and the language 
which covers this confusion. 

The moderns talk much of Value, which is the Scholastic Good, though 
it is not recognized as such. Confusion about Value and Good is prevalent 
because, a) Descartes’ denial of the identity of being (actuality) and 
good (value) is widely admitted; b) the prejudice against an imposed 
authority from without, either through reason or revelation, makes any 
definition of value most subjective; c) the skepticism of Locke and Kant 
about the objectivity of the moral judgment is accepted without investiga- 
tion; Kant’s blind devotion to the duty imposed by the practical reason 
will not avail for the many as it did in the case of a Thomas Arnold; d) 
the recent stress on relativity in the physical sciences, along with the at- 
tempted tinkering of some scientists with ethical and religious problems 
(Eddington, Compton) is accepted in the way of confirming ethical 
relativity; e) the popularity of the philosophy of evolution which assumes 
the instability and changeableness of all systems has been applied to ethics 
and religion; f) Behaviorism, Determinism and much psychoanalysis has 
emphasized subjectivism; g) the popular sociological views, deriving through 
Durkheim and Levy-Bruhl from Comte are positivistic; ethics is a study 
of the evolution of the mores, and Value is ultimately determined by group 


consciousness and social reaction. 
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For the above reasons ethical relativity has been accepted very generally 
except by a few such as Urban in America and the small group of the 
Oxford Moralists, such as Moore, Taylor, and others. The relativists em- 
phasize one proof for their stand, namely, that the diversity of moral cus- 
tom which is discoverable through the study of history and anthropology, 
proves that there is no absolute standard of morals. This school takes no 
account of the works of such Catholic writers as Monsignor Leroy and 
Father William Schmidt, $.V.D., nor does it understand our distinction 
between the primary and secondary precepts of the natural law. 

Again, while we hold that ethical predication rests primarily on the 
action, and we attribute goodness or badness to the agent because of the 
action, the modern schools tend to predicate good or bad of the agent. Our 
thinking is clearer because we hold to a norm (in their terms, this is a 
Value Principle) and to a law (in their terms, a Deontological Principle) 
and to an end (a Teleological Principle). We consider all these objectively; 
they do not, because some cling to an individualistic pragmatism, or more 
commonly now, to social utilitarianism which is only apparently less easy to 
defend. 

These schools sheer away from metaphysical considerations. It is probable 
that the followers of positivistic ethics would not even read a metaphysical 
essay pertaining to their own science; it is even doubtful if they could fol- 
low such a discourse intelligently. There is, for instance, an excellent study 
of the “Roots of Obligation,” by Walter Farrell, O.P., in the Thomist 
[1 (Apr. 1939) 1, 15-30]. It would be interesting to hear what a mod- 
ern non-Catholic sociologist would make out of this; it would also be inter- 
esting to find out what we would make out of it were it translated into 
their terms. For the essay is an analysis of the Thomistic principles con- 
cerning obligation. It proposes the three integrating elements of obligation, 
the ordering of a means to an end, the intimation to make a decision, and 
the effective motion which results in the action. Further analysis considers 
which element plays the important part in causing the necessity or obliga- 
tion of the action. Necessity in a free agent comes only from the efficient 
or final cause of the agent; the effect of the efficient cause is to make 
him free; that of the final cause is to bind him morally. The writer thus 
concludes that God as the ultimate end of man is the root of moral obliga- 
tion. Hence the compulsion to strive according to an order to an end rests 
on the cause of all ordering; this is the Divine intellect which intimates, 
hence prescribes, to the human intellect the morally necessary order. Of the 
three elements of obligation, then, ordering, intimation and effective mo- 
tion, obligation must be traced immediately and substantially to ordering; 
fundamentally and radically it is traced to motion as an effective relation. 
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PARTICULAR OBLIGATIONS 


PROFESSIONAL SECRET. The obligation of a physician to respect his 
client’s confidential disclosures, especially in cases of abortion and syphilis, 
is touched on editorially in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
[114 (Jan. 27, 1940) 4, 339]. The writer refers to the former view that 
the obligation of the secret was absolute; lately, it is said that doctors may 
reveal criminal abortions and prophylaxis against syphilis; they must reveal 
the names of syphilitics who have izifected others to the health department, 
and may testify in court against them. This seems to the writer to be a 
justifiable stand, since the first aim of the physician is the suppression of 
disease; hence, the traditional attitude of secrecy must be abandoned for the 
good of the public health. 

Courts in common law countries have uniformly recognized the privi- 
lege that a lawyer’s client has, not to have his confidential communications 
to the lawyer revealed by the latter. The lawyer cannot testify in court 
on such matters without his client’s permission. The relation of physician 
and patient would seem to call for a similar privilege, but at common law 
this relationship did not receive like protection. By statute, however, some 
states protect these secrets, as they do communications between priest and 
penitent. There would be no opposition from any quarter probably to the 
proposition that doctors have a special obligation not to reveal their clients’ 
secrets, and that this obligation of theirs should in general be respected 
even in the courts. But to determine the limits of the privilege when chere 
is an apparent conflict between the right of the individual to his secret and 
the right of society to protect itself and the common good, is a very differ- 
ent matter. Legislation on such points is naturally colored by the philosophy 
of state, and the philosophy of law, which is current. Just at present the 
trend is towards enlarging the rights of government where the public 
health is concerned. And when our laws are made by men who do not 
recognize the natural law, or conceive all “rights” to be state-created, there 
is grave danger that the balance between individual rights and the rights 
of society will be tipped in the wrong direction. 

Reverend Walter McGuinn, S.J., director of the Boston College School 
of Social Work, has made a study of the professional secret in social service 
work. (Le Secret Professionel dans le Service Sociale au point de vue dels 
loi naturelle et de la théologie morale. Paris 1937). The fundamental prin- 
ciples of the natural law and the common teaching of theologians are here 
set forth and applied to the new problems which the great increase in social 
service work has occasioned. The essay is valuable because while aiming at 
a proper balance between individual and public rights, the author bases 
his conclusions on solid principles of natural law and Divine authority— 
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so that the true origin of the rights of the individual and the true origin 
of the rights of the state are not lost sight of. It is only in the light of 
such principles that justice can be served in the apparent conflict of rights. 

CONSERVATION OF Bopity HEALTH. CRYMOTHERAPY. In view of the 
premature publicity which was given last winter to a method of inhibiting 
cancer or reducing its pain, the following notices from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association will enable confessors to judge of the morality 
of recommending the “freezing method” or crymotherapy. In his article, 
“Experimental Hibernation of Metastatic Growths,” [Journ. A.M.A. 114 
(June 8, 1940) 23, 2293-2298) Arkell M. Vaughn, M.D., reports his ob- 
servations on six hopeless cases in which all other curative means had failed. 
Doctor Vaughn finds that “the procedure is precarious . . . death may 
occur at any moment . . . the expenses are high because very expert at- 
tendance is needed.” Four of the six patients had breast cancers; the freezing 
lasted from nine to fifty-four hours; the lowest temperature recorded in 
any case was 83.2; the patients were between the ages of twenty-six and 
fifty-two. Four of the six died between the first and twenty-first day after 
crymotherapy; in the other two pain was relieved for two or three months, 
and this was the only beneficial result. The Doctor concludes: “In my 
opinion this procedure is hazardous and is not justifiable in the treatment 
of hopeless metastatic carcinoma.” 

In the issue of the week following there is editorial comment on another 
set of crymotherapeutic experiments [ Journ. A.M.A. 114 (June 15, 1940) 
24, 2391]. “In general these results seem to promise little or nothing for 
this method as a general treatment for carcinoma. Nevertheless, the thera- 
peutic use of cold may be considerable. Such biological investigations as 
have been recorded have added greatly to scientific knowledge of the effects 
of cold on living tissue.” 

Sex AND Pusiic HEALTH. It is noticeable that in the non-Catholic 
periodicals it is only rarely or incidentally that anything is said of preserving 
public health through a sounder moral health of the community or natiea. 
The plea which Bascom Johnson makes for the necessity of religious and 
moral education through Church, school and home is welcome. His article, 
“The Prostitution Racket: Related Health Problems and a Suggested 
Remedy,” [Journ. of Social Hygiene, 25 (May 1939) 5, 209-220] claims 
that the only real cure of the evil lies in a united public opinion of a 
healthy sort which brings pressure on the officers of the law to enforce 
the statutes. He shows that the licensed system of prostitution of France, 
Japan and other countries has failed and that in this country the evil is 
most malignant in the middle-man who is often able to protect his racket 
through the bribery of corrupt officials. 
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But while there are writers who deplore the present situation for one or 
another argument which rarely goes to the root of the trouble, there are 
doctrinaires who are urging on the worst instincts of the human race. 
Bertrand Russell’s Marriage and Morals contends for the “new” morality, 
which offers a sex code completely liberated from the perverting influence 
of Christian asceticism. Comparing the manners of ancient Greece and 
Rome with our own, the writer finds that since there were in pagan times 
few inhibitions in the matter of sex, the pagan sex life was higher and 
purer than that of Christians. Russell deplores the change in sex morality 
which Christianity has wrought. On the other hand J. McCabe in his 
The Social Record of Christianity concludes from a study of classical times 
that the pagan and Christian attitudes towards sex do not greatly differ. 
Such authors are merely announcing publicly the corollary of the ethical 
evolutionists to whom human mores are nothing but animal instincts raised 
to the stature of a tabu. 

The argument for public health in matters related to sex and sexual 
crimes has been used more widely in our day, it seems, than formerly. In 
the articles which have appeared occasionally in the Ecclesiastical Review 
since 1938, those who have contended that the state may postporie or 
prohibit marriage because one of the parties is infected with a social disease 
have based their arguments on public health. The Reverend Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., has repeatedly called attention to the fact that the Church 
alone has the power of establishing impediments (even merely prohibitory 
ones) to the marriages of baptized persons. It is not denied, of course, that 
the state has greater power over the marriages of the non-baptized, and 
could perhaps prohibit the marriages of those who are diseased. Even in 
the case of baptized persons one seldom hears any objection to certain 
laws which in some sense establish “impediments” to marriage—for instance, 
the requirement of a marriage license, or the requirement that the parties 
must allow a certain number of days to elapse after getting the license before 
they marry. It is not always easy to say at just what point a regulation 
by the civil authority amounts to an invasion of the Church’s exclusive 
jurisdiction over the marriages of Christians. Father Connell argues strongly 
that the laws requiring a medical certificate of freedom from disease are 
such an invasion. 

A solution which would not be contrary to Catholic principles and 
would meet the practical necessities of the case adequately has been sug- 
gested in Massachusetts. The proposed legislation would oblige both parties 
to appear for an official examination; if one of the parties is infected, this 
is reported to the other, but the state would not further interfere with 


the freedom of the pair. 
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STERILIZATION. DECREE OF THE Hoty OFFICE, FEBRUARY 22, 1940. 
Most of the Catholic periodicals have referred to the decree of the Holy 
Office concerning sterilization and commented on it. The decree forbids 
the direct sterilization of either man or woman, permanent or temporary. 
The notes on this decree which appeared in Periodica [29 (Feb. 1940) 149 
b-h] are valuable inasmuch as the writer (anonymous) has added the 
printed text of the pertinent sections of the Casti Connubii of Pius XI and 
the decree of the Holy Office of March 21, 1931, both of which documents 
reprobaie the eugenic theory and its remedies for improving the human 
race. 

The comments in Periodica note that sterilization is not castration; as a 
process it retains in their integrity the germinative glands, preventing gen- 
eration, but not carnal congress. The disputed question whether total and 
irremediable double vasectomy constitutes impotency in the sense of Canon 
1068 is not touched upon in the decree. By direct sterilization is meant 
an act which by its nature or by intention is immediately effective. An act 
is direct sterilization by its very nature when sterilization is the only im- 
mediate effect; an act is direct sterilization through the intention of the 
agent when the act has several effects but is definitely intended for its 
sterilizing effect as a means to an end. Indirect sterilization is not touched 
upon in the decree; it is to be judged according to the general principles 
which govern any therapeutic treatment which has multiple effects. 

The motives which have been offered by modern proponents of eugenics 
are therapeutic, eugenic, social, psychic; direct sterilization for any of 
these motives is prohibited. The methods of sterilizing human beings are 
surgical, chemical, radioactive; direct sterilization through any of these 
processes is prohibited. Direct sterilization may be undertaken by public 
authority or through private initiative, and either of these may be done 
with or without the consent of the subject. The decree makes no distinc- 
tion in forbidding direct sterilization. But the present decree quotes the 
decree of 1931, and the decree of 1931 refers to the Casti Connubii; in 
the Casti Connubii it is known that the Pontiff purposely abstained from 
touching on the question whether or not the state has the power of punish- 
ing grave offenses through the use of direct sterilization. Hence, it is 
probable that this question is not settled by the present decree. 

The decree does not consider the sterilization of animals, for it uses vir, 
mulier, and not mas, femina. It prohibits the direct sterilization of a human 
being at any age, infancy, youth, adult. Finally, it has to do with the 
sterilization of persons, and not with the sterilization of acts of generation 
through mechanical or chemical means. 

There is an explicit phrase in the decree which states that direct steriliza- 
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tion is prohibited by the natural law. Hence there is question of more 
than merely disciplinary guidance here or of a merely positive law. There is, 
therefore, no longer place for those who suggested that former decrees 
concerning this matter were declarations of positive law, and that in certain 
cases of grave import sterilization could be allowed. Inasmuch as the 
decree of March 21, 1931 was concerned with eugenic sterilization, the 
present decree has a wider application, for its prohibits any direct steriliza- 
tion. 

While the stand of the Church is clear upon this matter, one finds con- 
fusion and doubt about it in some quarters, and in others, especially among 
certain eugenists and sociologists, direct approval of sterilization for eugenic 
purposes or for the prevention of crime. As an example of a somewhat 
timorous approval of sterilization one may consult the Question Box in the 
Layman’s Magazine (Episcopal) (August, 1940). “Is there any religious 
objection to sterilization of persons who are mentally deficient?’ Response: 
“IT cannot see where any religious issue is involved. It is a matter of social 
regulation. For the protection of society we place some people in institu- 
tions and restrict their freedom. Sterilization would be simply a further 
social restriction which might be advisable. Our knowledge of the laws 
of heredity is far from complete and there would need to be stout safe- 
guards in any statute which might be passed, but I do not believe it would 
need to violate religious principles.” 

An open plea for sterilization in the name of eugenics is to be found in 
the book of Henry Pratt Fairchild, People: The Quantity and Quality of 
Population, (Henry Holt, 1939, pp. 306). The author, organizer and first 
president of the Population Society of America and for some years president 
of the American Eugenic Society, begins his book with the ominous (to us) 
words: “If the birth rate of the United States should continue to decline 
as it has during most of the present century, by about the year 1975 
there would be no babies born at all.” After subscribing to the theory of 
evolution the writer does not surprise us by the statement on page 252 
that, “Once society accepted the idea that man is really an animal, it was a 
simple process to transfer this principle (of eugenics) to the human field. 
The plant and animal breeder gets his results by selective mating. Let us 
do the same with mankind.” 

Such breeding is the task of positive eugenics; negative eugenics is con- 
cerned with the elimination of the undesirable . . . “no particular argument 
is required to prove that society would do well to get rid of its idiots, its 
insane and diseased persons, and its criminals. Insofar as the causes of 
these defects lie in heredity their treatment falls within the scope of 
eugenics.” The author is cavalierly scant in his treatment of heredity, 
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but he would keep undesirable pairs apart—not through social segregation, 
because it is difficult, and “it is a pity to subject such persons to complete 
confinement during a large part of their lifetimes simply as a eugenic 
precaution, provided some other effective means is available. And there is 
such a means—physiological sterilization. . . . About thirty states in the 
union now have sterilization laws of some sort, though they differ widely 
in their application of them for eugenic purposes.” (256, 258, 259) The 
eugenists will presumably undertake the humanly impossible task of mating 
the right pairs, and will supply them with the knowledge of the methods 
of birth control for the improving of the population. Birth control is the 
topic of the author’s paean on pages 145-151: “the medical profession, which 
in the beginning was lukewarm toward the new movement, has greatly 
modified its attitude. . . . Essentially the same thing is true of the Church. 
The original attitude of religious denominations toward birth control was 
an almost universal one of opposition, but little by little the leadership of 
certain outspoken clergymen has brought about a reversal. Today the 
Roman Catholic Church is the only important religious body in western 
countries that offers organized opposition to the movement . . . it is reason- 
able to anticipate that within a very few years birth control will have 
established itself as one of those achievements of science and rational public 
sentiment upon which the human race laboriously builds its progress toward 
a more satisfactory individual life and a more orderly and stable social 
organization.” 

THE VORONOFF OPERATION. The Reverend P. O’Neil, D.C.L., has a 
discussion of the morality of the Voronoff operation, which is the grafting 
of a part of the testicle of a man or a monkey on the defective testicle 
of a patient, in a comment on “The Voronoff Operation,” in the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record [53 (Apr. 1939) 4, 415-418]. He notes that when 
the donor is human, forbidden mutilation occurs since a part of the body 
with an organic function is cut away. He answers the argument made 
from a parity with blood transfusion by showing that transfusion is not 
mutilation; it is followed by restoration and the health of the donor is not 
permanently impaired, and only slightly and temporarily injured through 
modern precautionary procedure. When the donor is a monkey, the same 
principles and arguments cannot be applied. The author denies that there 
is any justifying argument in the alleged parity with the use of animal 
flesh for food or of animal serums for immunization. Against permission 
for the operation the argument is not drawn from any mutilation of the 
monkey, but is built up on considerations of the dignity of the human 
nature of the patient. For the transplanted organ continues to function 
in an unnatural or non-human manner; secondly, it effscts notable phyical 
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and psychological changes in the patient. These arguments lead Father 
O’Neil to conclude that the operation is not allowed, either on patients who 
are sick, or upon children with the eugenic purpose of producing a more 
virile and prolific race. It is to be noticed that the arguments are pre- 
dominantly medical and that they suppose facts; doubtless further medical 
statistics will be supplied concerning the functioning of transplanted organs 
and their effect on the patient. 

Several years ago in Italy the courts had to deal with a case in which a 
surgeon had transplanted a testicle from a young man to an older one in 
order to restore impaired virility. The surgeon was eventually acquitted 
of any crime, but the affair occasioned a discussion among moralists whether 
such a transplanting would ever be permissible. Some moralists would not 
permit it in any circumstances. Others were willing to admit the prob- 
ability of the doctrine that where the function was not destroyed in the 
donor, only one testicle being removed, the operation did not amount to 
an intrinsically evil mutilation, and might be justified for sufficient reason. 

Asortions. Statistics. The appalling increase in abortions throughout 
the world is brought home to our attention in disparate notices which have 
recently appeared. From Finland the correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Doctor Aulis Apaialati, supplies pertinent 
data, [Journ. A.M.A. 113 (November 19, 1939) 21, 1893]. In 1901 out 
of a thousand cases of child-bearing women there were 1.9 abortions. In 
1937 these had increased more than six times; there were 12.5 abortions 
out of a thousand cases. The fall in the birth-rate is indicated as follows: 
In 1901 there were 80.2 births to every thousand child-bearing women; 
in 1935 there were only 27 to the same number. 

The news from the French correspondent is no better. Reporting in 
early 1940 [Journ. A.M.A. 114 (January 27, 1940) 4, 339] he writes 
that in fifty years since 1886 the number of annual births has fallen 
away from 907,000 to 630,000 in 1936 and to 610,000 births in 1938, 
in which year the deaths numbered 650,000. After the Great War of 1914 
legislation was enacted to remedy the situation. In the law of 1923 con- 
traceptive propaganda was barred; abortion cases were taken out of the 
hands of the juries (apparently because emotion rather than principle 
ruled them); full pardon was granted to women who revealed the name 
of the criminal abortionist; the physician’s right to professional secrecy 
concerning those who sought criminal abortion was revoked. The effect 
of the law in remedying the evil may be questioned, since the writer notes 
that in French medical circles it is admitted, though no definite statistics are 
available, that abortions in general are more numerous than births, and 
among the married, abortions are five times more numerous than births; 
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the third child is the victim. The law of 1923 became so ineffective as 
almost to have passed into desuetude; its enactments were repeated in a 
law of 1939, except the clause concerning the pardon of informing women; 
a great many cases of false denunciation occasioned the omission of this 
section. 

The situation in England is somewhat more definitely known (the diffi- 
culty of establishing statistics on criminal abortion is obvious) because of 
the inquiry which the Ministry of Health instituted; a Commission was 
appointed “to inquire into the prevalence of abortion,” where abortion was 
understood of any expulsion of a fetus up to the twenty-eighth week of 
pregnancy. An excellent comment on this report is to be found in the 
article of the Reverend John McCarthy, D.C.L., “A Report on Abortion,” 
[Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 55 (Apr. 1940) 4, 337-354]. The Commis- 
sion found that births in England and Wales during the last five years 
averaged 600,000; abortions numbered 112,000; of these, therapeutic abor- 
tions (legal in England since 1929) are few; about forty per cent are 
criminal abortions; the rest are spontaneous abortions. The Commission 
remarks that its statistics on criminal abortions are an understatement; it 
is impossible to know how many of the “spontaneous” abortions were 
criminally procured or maliciously provoked. The law of 1929 made 
therapeutic abortion allowable if the life of the mother were endangered; 
in the Bourne case of 1938 the decision suggested the extension of this 
law to include the health of the mother. The reasons for abortions are 
to be found in poverty, undernourishment, bad housing, working mothers, 
social stigma, fear of delivery, and downright selfishness. In Soviet Russia 
between 1920 and 1936 social and economic grounds were admitted in 
justification of legal abortion. The Commission does not take a definite 
stand against such reasons. While it notes that professional abortionists are 
numerous, that abortifacient drugs are too easily obtained, and that the 
sale of contraceptives is increasing, the Commission cannot accept the view 
that the use of contraceptives is always wrong; it is against abortion “‘as 
essentially an undesirable operation which only exceptional circumstances 
can justify.” The Commission seems to try to be amorally conservative, 
which makes it immorally lax. In general the Commission favors the mod- 
ification of the law which followed the Bourne case, but it does not take 
any stand which would follow from Catholic principles; a minority report 
is included which goes against right principles, advising the spread of 
contraceptives for the prevention of abortion. 

In the United States the situation has been described recently by Doctor 
Frederick W. Rice in his article, ““A Catholic Physician’s Views on Family 
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Limitation,” [Ecclesiastical Review, 103 (July 1940) 1; 60-67]. Doctor 
Rice notes that “the number of pregnancies interfered with by the per- 
formance of abortion is almost unbelievable.” The estimates for this country 
alone “vary between 500,000 and 1,500,000 annually—possibly one abor- 
tion for every birth, if the truth were known. We must expect continued 
increase in the abortion rate with the widespread publicity given to promot- 
ing contraceptives. The generally accepted assurances of safety are without 
basis, and when the contraceptives fail, recourse is had to abortion. Studies 
by the Milbank Foundation of 6654 pregnancies in 1500 women in a mid- 
western city have shown that illegal abortion was ten times as frequent 
in the case of women who had been using contraceptives.” 

There is an obvious connection between the use of contraceptives and 
abortion, for abortion is often the plank after shipwreck. An article ap- 
peared in Fortune (February, 1938, p. 45 ff.) entitled “The Accident of 
Birth.” Along with a mention of the attitude of the Catholic Church on 
birth control, the ethical problems of manufacturers in the half-bootleg 
business of contraceptives, and some notice of past and needed legislation 
in the matter, the writer reports upon statistics which are pertinent to the 
topic of this section. “The birth-control industry is a $250,000,000-a-year 
business. . . . Of this big sum, spent almost entirely in an effort to prevent 
children, only $38,000,000 is spent upon male devices. . . . All the appalling 
balance of over $200,000,000 is spent by women. And these basic figures 
aie reflected in the list of products.” The author uses statistics drawn 
trom more than 9,000 cases to show that contraceptives did not succeed 
except in one type, in forty-five or more per cent of the cases. The usage 
of che ordinary products put on the market, often with promises of cer- 
tainty by the makers, were shown to fail in about fifty cases out of a 
hundred. It is not known how many of those who have unsuccessfully 
used contraceptives have recourse to the abortionist. It may be noticed 
that the Journal of the American Medical Association frequently calls 
attention editorially to the dangerous infections which may follow the use 
of particular abortifacient and contraceptive pastes. The Journal is con- 
cerned with medical rather than moral aspects of the use of such pastes, 
jellies, and salves. 

Drvorce. It is not surprising, then, that along with the increase of the 
sexual crimes we have mentioned there is an appalling increase in the 
divorce rate in our country. A study made by Samuel A. Stouffer and 
Lyle M. Spencer is reported in the American Journal of Sociology [44 
(Jan. 1939) 4, 551-554] under the title, “Recent Increases in Marriage 
and Divorce.” Comparing the years of 1932 and 1937 the statistics show 
that in 1937 there were 45,000 more marriages than in 1932; but there 
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were also 90,000 more divorces. In 1937 we had 1,426,000 marriages and 
250,000 divorces. 

The Living Church (Episcopalian) reports (August 21, 1940) a survey 
conducted in relation to the Canon on Divorce proposed for discussion 
in the General Convention in Kansas, October, 1940. The present provi- 
sion of the Episcopalian Church is that remarriage may take place only 
after a divorce for adultery; of some 350 who answered the questionnaire, 
thirty-two per cent (32%) of the clergy and thirty-eight per cent (38%) 
of the laity favor the continuance of the present law. Nineteen (19) and 
thirteen per cent (13%) respectively would eliminate even this relaxa- 
tion. But to the question: Do you favor permission for remarriage after 
divorce for any cause, when approved by Church authority? forty-nine 
per cent (49%) both of the clergy and laity answered affirmatively. In 
the editorial comment one finds something more heartening. “We can only 
hope and pray that any change in legislation that may be made will be 
guided by a sincere effort to follow the mind of Christ, and the tradition of 
the Holy Catholic Church, rather than to accommodate the Church’s 
practice to that of the world and to lower the Christian moral standard to 
the level of the divorce court.” At the meeting in October the General 
Convention decided to postpone the final decision on the new canon until 
1943; even though liberalization has been mooted some fifteen years, it was 
felt that the issue should be tabled. 

ARTIFICIAL _IMPREGNATION. In medical and biological circles in recent 
years practices have been carried on which have provoked questions both 
in moral theology and dogma. Some of these practices are reported pub- 
licly, such as artificial insemination or fecundation or impregnation; and 
rumors are heard here and there concerning other practices analogous to 
such fecundation. Something is here said on what is known as certain as 
well as what is known only through hearsay. 

There is a report of cases of artificial impregnation in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association [Journ. A.M.A. 114 (June 1, 1940) 22, 
2183-2187] by William H. Cary, M.D., under the title, “Experience with 
Artificial Impregnation in Treating Sterility.” After brief references to 
work done before 1907 and with fuller references to the research and 
methods after this time, Doctor Cary alludes to certain legal aspects of 
artificial insemination. He remarks that as yet there are no specific laws 
which are concerned with this method of semi-adoption; for his own legal 
protection the physician who performs the operation should see that the 
husband and wife sign documents clearing the physician of any responsi- 
bility for the results, whether these be negative (failure to have a child) 
or positive (any hereditary features of the offspring, physical or other). 
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It is noticeable that no moral considerations are introduced, and in judging 

the cases submitted, it is clear that no moral considerations were taken into 
account. For when Doctor Cary speaks of the responsibility in choosing 
the donor of the seed—a selection to be made out of general considerations 
of race and heredity—it is evident that in several of the cases reported the 
husband of the sterile marriage was not the donor. 

The technic of the operation of artificial insemination is described, 
again, as will be seen, without advertence to moral aspects of this process, 
und the results of thirty-five (35) cases are reported. In seventeen (17) 
of these cases the husband was the sterile party; hence, the donor was a third 
party. Ten (10) of these artificial impregnations resulted in a successful 
pregnancy. In the eighteen (18) remaining cases the donor was the hus- 
band, and four (4) of them resulted in successful pregnancies. 

On the morality of artificial fecundation the most recent thorough dis- 
cussion will be found in the article, “The Morality of Artificial Fecunda- 
tion,” [Ecclesiastical Review, 101 (Aug. 1939) 2, 109-119] by Gerald 
Kelly, S.J. The process is one in which a woman is fertilized by some sub- 
stitute for natural intercourse. Medically it has been used in cases of organic 
malformations, of functional disorders, or acidic vaginal conditions. It was 
Eschbach who first applied the ancient principles of moral theology to the 
medical practice which was beginning to be extended before the turn of the 
last century. In medical practice masturbation was the means adopted for 
obtaining the semen of the donor. Since this was not allowable, Eschbach, 
and with him, Lehmkuhl, declared against the process as forbidden. A differ- 
ent view was first taken by Palmieri and Berardi; since, in their view, the 
obtaining of the semen was carried out precisely for the purpose of fecundat- 
ing a wife, it was thought that this was allowable, and could not be tech- 
nically called masturbation. A decree of the Holy Office in 1897 declared 
that artificial impregnation was not allowed; whereupon, Palmieri and 
Berardi retracted. There was some argument on the meaning and implica- 
tions of the decree, but all agreed that it declared artificial fecundation 
illicit insofar as it involved masturbatory processes; all agreed, though less 
emphatically, that it also forbade obtaining the semen by interrupted or 
condomistic intercourse. 

Barring onanism and masturbation, moral theologians have attempted to 
determine if other methods of artificial fecundation might be licit. Through 
the exchange and refinement of opinion during forty years, two methods 
are now looked upon by practically all theologians as either certainly or 
probably licit, if defective organic or physiological conditions obtain. The 
first method consists in the insertion of some kind of instrument into the 
vagina to aid the passage of the semen to the womb. In the second method, 
the male deposits the semen in the vagina as best he can; then a doctor, 
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by means of a syringe, forces the semen further into the womb. Evidently, 
neither of these methods is artificial insemination in the strict sense, as 
they are merely aids to natural intercourse, not a substitute for it. 

The third method is genuinely artificial. The semen is obtained from the 
male by some means which does not provoke venereal excitement, such as 
massage or the tapping of the epididymis. Concerning this method in par- 
ticular Father Kelly puts and answers several questions. First, is it per- 
missible between husband and wife? Six (6) authors hold that it is not 
allowed; seven (7) judge it to be at least probably licit. The first argument 
for the negative is that the right to propagate is restricted to the normal 
means of generation. Against this opinion, Father Kelly argues that though 
the mutual rights and obligations of the married couple must be so re- 
stricted, there is no proof that, if both wish it, they have not the right to 
propagate by any means which is not in itself sinful. Merkelbach, giving 
the second argument for the negative, holds that the means is morally 
wrong, an unnatural act in the same way as pollution and onanism. This 
Father Kelly denies. He considers that this act, though not normal, is not 
unnatural in the theological sense, for it involves no unnatural use of the 
venereal processes. The third argument for the negative, given by Ubach, 
is an attempted reductio ad absurdwm; for he says that if the process is 
legitimate, then even normal persons may have recourse to it. Father Kelly 
answers this by asserting that moralists generally require some justifying 
cause for a departure from the normal; furthermore, he considers that the 
absurdity is rather on the other side for thinking that persons who might 
generate naturally would be prone to have recourse to a method which is 
positively unpleasant. 

Father Kelly next puts the question: may an unmarried woman be arti- 
ficially impregnated? It is clear from general principles that she may 
not, since a procreative act is permissible only to a wedded pair. The im- 
pregnation of an unmarried woman, no matter what the means used, is 
wrong for the same fundamental reason that fornication is wrong, namely, 
it is a disordered generative act, for it takes place between parties not 
united in wedlock. 

The final question considered in Father Kelly’s article is the artificial 
impregnation of a wife by a third party. The fact that this is not per- 
missible is evident from the solution of the preceding question: the parties 
to the generation are not husband and wife. Nor would the consent of 
the husband change the solution, for these are rights that neither can 
waive. 
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In summary, to quote the author: “Artificial insemination involving 
pollution or onanism is never lawful; but if married persons who are unable 
to have natural fertile intercourse wish to resort to a means of impregna- 
tion which includes no abuse of the sexual functions, it is probable that 
they may do so. Between two parties who are not united together in mar- 
riage, no form of artificial fecundation is lawful.” 

DEFINITION OF SocIAL Justice. It is well known that a single definition 
of Social Justice has not received the approval of all Catholic writers. A 
list of the varying concepts was included in the Reverend J. D. Callahan’s 
Catholic Attitude Towards a Familial Minimum Wage (Catholic Univ. 
Press, 1936). The differences of opinion or of emphasis and the confusion 
discoverable here and there have occasioned the article, “The Field of Social 
Justice,” by Philip Hyland, O.P., in the Thomist [1 (Apr. 1939) 1, 295- 
330]. Laying down the position of Saint Thomas that justice is always 
based upon creditorship and debtorship and not on brotherliness, the author 
finds that some advocates of Social Justice extend its concept too far; thus, 
Msgr. John A. Ryan is cited, who accepts the definition of André Rocaries, 
S.J.: “Social Justice is the virtue which governs the relations of the mem- 
bers with society and the relations of society with its members, and which 
directs social and individual activities to the general good of the whole 
collective body and to the good of all and each of its members.” 

With M. S. Gillet, O.P., Father Hyland considers Social Justice the 
same as Legal Justice; the difference lies in this that Social Justice emphasizes 
the final element, while Legal Justice emphasizes the formal element of the 
same thing. The author develops his proposition through six principal 
points; a) the alterum of Social Justice (SJ) is the common good; b) the 
debt to the common good is ordered to it immediately by the virtue, SJ; 
mediately by the imperated acts of this virtue; c) SJ resides and operates 
radically in the ruler of the state; d) it resides and operates formally in the 
subjects of the state; e) legislation is the embodiment of the ruler’s (radical) 
SJ; £) legislation is the determinant of the subjects’ (formal) SJ. The 
author then answers the objection that elements of Distributive Justice 
have been allowed to color his concept of Social Justice; there is some cor- 
relation of elements of Distributive Justice, but this is in relation to the 
social, physical and economic conditions of the citizens; the determinant 

of Social Justice is the law, and hence properly Social Justice falls in with 
the concept of Legal Justice. 

Since legislation is the determinant of the acts of Social Justice, the 
lack or defect of social laws means that the ideals are yet to be reached. 
For as yet law is not completely effective in the matter of the common 
good; again, present legislation has been too greatly influenced by the 
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laissez-faire economics of the past; furthermore, the laws of city, state and 
federal legislative agencies are overlapping and not always harmonious; 
fourthly, the American party system has an immense influence on our type 
of legislation, and not always a beneficial influence; finally, the executive 
and the judiciary function slowly. Hence, there is a large field of legisla- 
tion which is not touched or not properly cared for according to the de- 
mands of Social Justice. ‘“‘In the meantime charity must fill the breach.” 

Because of the interest and importance of this question it will not be 
amiss to go back beyond the time considered in this review of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology to two excellent essays which are probably little 
known in English speaking countries. The first is by Kleinappel, “Der 
Begriff der justitia socialis und das Rundschreiben 40° Anno,” [Zeitschrift 
fiir hath. Theol., 1934]. 

Next four years ago Johann B. Schuster, S.J., offered an excellent analysis 
of the relations of Legal and Distributive Justice to Social Justice in the 
Quadrigesimo Anno with special reference to the doctrine of the economist, 
Heinrich Pesch, S.J. This solid article appeared in Scholastik [11 (1936) 
2,225-242] under the title, “Der Verhaltnis von justitia legalis und dis- 
tributiva zur justitia socialis in Quadrigesimo Anno mit besonderen 
Beriicksichtigung der Lehre von Heinrich Pesch, S.J.” Pesch considered that 
SJ embraces both Legal and Distributive Justice, and thus stands in opposi- 
tion to Commutative Justice; furthermore, SJ embraces all activities both 
in rulers and subjects which have to do with the corporate welfare of the 
state; hence, for the complete fulfilment of its purpose it embraces some 
obligations of charity as well as those of justice. Before the Quadrigesimo 
Anno Vermeersch and Prummer had likewise included Legal and Dis- 
tributive Justice in the concept, and after the Encyclical many continued 
to do so. Pesch held that while Legal Justice is of more importance and 
is duly more emphasized than Distributive Justice, the equivalence of Legal 
Justice is too narrow a view of SJ. 

With respect to the Quadrigesimo Anno it is to be noticed that the 
phrases Justitia Legalis and Justitia Distributiva are not found. But neither 
is the term Justitia Socialis used univocally throughout the text; at times, 
as in paragraph 88, where the topic is a regulative principle of economy, SJ 
includes Commutative Justice. Yet, generally, SJ is sharply set off from 
this. At times SJ is spoken of in the terms that fit Legal Justice, but it is 
noticeable that the whole question is treated on the supernatural plane, and, 
further, that the phrase ad boni communis necessitates seu ad justitiae so- 
cialis normam in paragraph 110 shows that a wider field is envisaged than 
is covered by Legal Justice; finally, since the social welfare is considered 
in fieri, Distributive Justice is undoubtedly concerned. It seems better to 
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say that the subject of the obligations of Social Justice is not man as man, 
but man in his social relations to the good of the community. In the 
author’s treatment it is noticeable that the interpretation of the Encyclical 
is made in the light of the doctrine of Pesch as outlined in Pesch’s National- 
dkonomie, 11, 274 ff. (fifth edition, 1925). In conclusion the article states 
that as yet there is no single interpretation of the Encyclical nor a single 
definition of Social Justice which satisfies all. 

Another view of Social Justice which has not received much attention as 
yet, but which has much to recommend it, is that advanced by Donat, 
(Ethica Generalis, Edit. 5, n. 72). He inclines to the view that Social 
Justice is a virtue specifically distinct from the other kinds of justice. The 
formal object of this virtue is wealth which is privately owned, but it re- 
gards this wealth “quatenus ex prima sua destinatione licet iam in privatam 
possessionem transierit, omnium utilitati inservire debet, et formaliter non 
societatem ut talem sed singulos homines, sive solitarios, sive ad classes et 
ordines collectos, attamen omnes singulos respicit.”” In other words Social 
Justice has as its formal object the primary common destination of goods 
even when privately owned, and Social Justice might be therefore defined as 
that species of justice which requires that wealth, even when privately 
possessed, must serve the common use of all men. 

It would seem that in this view some obligations which we have hitherto 
called obligations merely of charity (e.g., alms to the necessitous poor, 
distribution of superfluous goods to the poor, etc.,) would rise to the further 
dignity of obligations of justice. And the increasing emphasis on these 
obligations in Catholic thought today leads one to surmise that further 
development may succeed in “putting teeth in the laws of charity” by 
showing to what extent justice is involved. But speculation has not reached 
the point where one can require of the faithful the confession of sins against 
social justice as having a specifically distinct malice, much less as involving 
an obligation of restitution in the strict sense. But it is not to be forgotten 
that some of the Fathers of the Church have spoken of these obligations in 
terms strong enough to make them appear to be matters of justice. 

The Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, (Divini Redemptoris, AAS 29 
(1937) 92 ff.) throws further light on the notion of Social Justice but 
neither this nor the ““Quadrigesimo Anno” solves the doubts which have aris- 
en as to its true definition. 

Famity Wace. The Reverend Cornelius Lucey, D.D., faces the problem 
of the salary of the married workman in a very practical manner in the 
article, “Family Allowances,” [Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 54 (Nov. 1939) 
5, 470-481]. He first discusses the definition of a “living wage,”—that on 
which the workman can maintain a normal family in decency and comfort. 
The definition makes it clear that such a wage is not a “personal” wage, 
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nor a mere “subsistence” wage. But the author asks what is a normal 
family. If the common answer is given that it is five, the wife and three 
children being non-wage-earning, the impracticality of this is revealed as 
recalling that in a recent British census it was shown that one-tenth of the 
working families had more than four children and accounted for fifty-two 
per cent of the working-class children. Thus, even if the demands of the 
above considerations were fulfilled, one-half of the working-class children 
would not be provided for. 

Of two solutions for the evil, apart from an unexpected reform of the 
employer-class in general, that of the birth-controllers is morally and even 
economically wrong. The other solution comes down to some form of 
family allowance. But in this case it should be noted that such extra allow- 
ances are to be in addition to a just family wage (at least, in addition to 
the minimum just wage) ; moreover, these allowances cannot be taken from 
the purse of the employer, for this would result (practically) in nothing 
else than the hiring of bachelors exclusively. The author notes that Catholic 
writers tend to fear any sort of family allowance scheme; for though they 
admit that there is nothing intrinsically wrong in the plan, they see the bogey 
of state socialism or state paternalism. 

Three schemes of family allowance have been the object of experiment 
in recent times, the system whereby the state pays childhood pensions, the 
system of family insurance, and the system of equalization funds. In New 
Zealand since 1926 the state. has paid two shillings weekly for each child 
under fifteen years beyond the third child, when the father is receiving 
less than four pounds weekly. The argument for this scheme is that the 
worker thus receives from the national income which is gathered through 
a tax levied on all; against the scheme is the fear of state paternalism and 
of an encroachment of state authority. 

There are two forms of family insurance. In the compulsory form, the 
state, the employer, and the employee all contribute. This scheme has been 
tried in Italy since 1936; the worker deposits one per cent of his wage, the 
state one-half of one per cent and the employer two and one-half per cent. 
The worker receives from the fund four lire a week for every child. In 
the volunteer form of family insurance the same percentages are contributed 
by the worker and the employer, and something over twenty (20) lire a 
month is received for every child. 

In France and Belgium the system of equalization funds or pools has been 
tried with various modifications. These funds are created by the employers, 
each contributing according to his total wage bill, or according to the 
number of all employees, single or married. The scheme originated 
in France through a M. Hamel in 1854; by 1929 there were 229 such 
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funds, and since 1932 the government has compelled every employer to 
join a fund. The usual rates paid to married employees are as follows; 
twenty-eight (28) francs a month for the first child; thirty-nine (39) 
for the second; forty-nine (49) for the third; sixty-six (66) for the 
fourth; seventy-three (73) for the fifth and following children up to their 
sixteenth year. In Belgium the state has entered as a contributor and a 
controller of the funds in order to make them more secure; in Australia 
there are other variants in which the system of funds and of family insur- 
ance are mingled. 

Father Lucey thinks that the fears of Catholic sociologists and economists 
are exaggerated, that the experiments in Europe have shown that the 
dangers of socialism and paternalism are not great, and that the Quadrigesimo 
Anno (in paragraph 71) invites such experiments. 

Brokers’ Gump. In the Nouvelle Revue Théologique [66 (March 1939) 
3,326-337] J.-M. Laureys, S.J., gives an account of the Brokers’ Guild 
of Brussels, which has been functioning for some ten years under the patron- 
age of Saint Matthew. The guild is a genuine form of Catholic Action, 
having for its purpose to impregnate commercial and industrial life with 
thoroughly Catholic principles of justice and charity. In the monthly or 
fortnightly meetings of the guild questions which touch upon all the 
moral aspects of trading in stocks and bonds are considered. The guild 
professes “‘to sanctify our profession by the practice of the virtues belonging 
to it through the Grace of Christ, and to make shine out a Christian form 
of life, so that our times, quickened by morality and Christianity, may help 
and support us and make less difficult for us our integral duty as citizens.” 

Mass StipENps. Since the priest is bound in justice to say the Mass for 
the stipend, and the offerer is bound in justice to give the stipend, the age- 
old casus celeber of the difference between this transaction and a contract 
of sale and hire has arisen. Why is the transaction not simony, since it is 
an onerous contract bearing upon a spiritual thing? In three articles in the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record [53 (June, 1939) 6, 593-612 and 54 (July- 
Aug. 1939) 35-57 and 159-176] the Reverend Thomas McDonnell, S.T.L., 
considers thoroughly the various solutions of the difficulty in articles, en- 
titled “Stipends and Simony.” He finds inadequate the attempt to solve 
the problem by considering the intention of the priest and the offerer; the 
mere intention not to have a sale does not unmake one. Neither is Laymann’s 
“compensation for obligation” theory good, where the priest takes the 
stipend and gives his obligation (a temporal thing) to say the Mass. But 
this obligation is really a spiritual thing, and in any case is not distinguished 
from the object of it, the Mass. Moreover, such a theory would be in- 
voked to prove that there is never simony in any case. 
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For a similar reason Arendt’s “payment for surrender of liberty” theory 
is unavailing, where the money compensates for the incommodum of for- 
feiting liberty. But such a forfeiture is part and parcel of saying the 
Mass, and is merely a negative aspect of the obligation itself. The same 
considerations reject the “compensation for labor” theory, since the physical 
labor in question is the saying of Mass. 

Del Giudice’s “mandate” theory holds that the contract is gratuitous or 
mandatory, since the intention to say Mass, as an intention, is incapable of 
being the matter of a juridical contract. But it is clear that there is an 
obligation in justice and that the contract cannot be called gratuitous or 
merely mandatory. 

The “innominate contract” theory (do ut des) has much to recommend 
it. It supposes that previous to any particular stipend there is an obliga- 
tion on the faithful in general to support the clergy; hence in a particular 
case the obligation is not newly created; the offering of money covers an 
obligation already existing. The difficulty with this explanation is in moving 
from the general obligation to a particular obligation of justice. Gasparri 
points out that the general consideration is a good argument for justifying 
the sustenance of the clergy for ministrations in general; but it is the 
positive legislation of the Church which has allowed the particular ob- 
ligations of a stipend, whereas it has forbidden several other forms. Ver- 
meersch, developing Suarez, has provided the best solution of the difficulty 
in basing the contract on approved custom which has defined an obligation 
of the natural law. It is true that approved custom can be cited for the 
practice, for at the same time as the custom of offering for Masses arose 
(from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries) there was the custom of 
common offerings. In the common opinion of theologians approved custom 
of itself does not establish an obligation in justice; but here it defines and 
particularizes the obligatoin of the natural law; and in a very definite manner. 

But a difficulty still remains, since the same line of reasoning would 
establish a strict obligation of justice in the matter of stole-fees. But here 
a distinction is to be made: the basic right to sustenance is from the natural 
law; approved custom has defined the application of this obligation in the 
case of stipends to individual sustenance, in the case of stole-fees to com- 
munal sustenance. 

Father McDonnell concludes his study by denying that strictly there is 
a contract; the agreement between the offerer and the priest is ad instar 
contractus. There is an obligation in justice, which arises from the natural 
law as defined through approved custom. But strictly there is no pact, 
hence, no onerous pact, and hence, no simony. Father McDonnell’s articles 
are a helpful discussion of a difficult point. 
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MATRIMONY 


Non-CaTHOLics IN MaTRIMONIAL Courts. RECENT DeEcREE. Since the 
promulgation of the Code the question of the capacity of non-Catholics to 
plead before an ecclesiastical tribunal has twice been the subject of declara- 
tions of the Holy Office, and both decisions have touched upon the com- 
petence of a non-Catholic to act as plaintiff in the Church’s matrimonial 
courts. Canon 87 declares that baptized persons have all the rights and 
duties of Christians, unless these rights are curtailed by an impediment 
affecting their union with Rome. Canon 1971, Sect. 1 n. 1 states that either 
husband or wife may impugn a marriage in all cases of separation and nul- 
lity, unless the person instituting the proceedings has been the cause of the 
impediment. Sect. 1 n. 2 of the same canon attributes to the Promotor 
Justitiae the same right “in impedimentis natura sua publicis.” During the 
ten years following the promulgation of the Code there existed some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the interpretation of the two canons just cited, 
especially in their application to mixed marriages. 

Felix M. Cappello, S.J., in an article enttiled “De Acatholicorum In- 
capacitate Agendi in Foro Ecclesiastico” (Miscellanea Vermeersch, 1, 393, 
Rome, 1935) summarized the pre-Code legislation and practice on this sub- 
ject. The article points out that the pre-Code opinions on the subject led 
to the conclusion stated by Father Wernz, S.J. (Jus Decretalium, V, n. 169), 
namely, that ordinarily non-Catholics are not admitted to plead in Ec- 
clesiastical courts; there are, however, cases when they can or uoght to be 
admitted, either as plaintiffs or defendants, as for instance, in trials dealing 
with mixed marriages. By 1928 it was felt necessary to issue a decree con- 
cerning the matter. A response of the Holy Office on Jan. 28, 1928 (20, 
AAS, 75) declares that a non-Catholic may not institute proceedings of 
nullity before an ecclesiastical court. This decision gave rise to a further 
question. Some authors held that the aforementioned ecclesiastical court 
referred exclusively to the Roman Rota, and that consequently it was pos- 
sible for non-Catholics to appear even as plaintiffs (actores) in diocesan 
matrimonial courts. This difference has finally been settled by the response 
of the Holy Office, dated March 22, 1939 (31, AAS, 131), wherein it is 
stated that the response of Jan. 27, 1928 applies to diocesan tribunals as 
well as to the Rota. The response further decrees that the Promotor Justitiae 
in virtue of can. 1971 sect. 1 n. 2 may not impugn a marriage that has been 
denounced to him by a non-Catholic as null, unless in the judgment of the 
Ordinary the public good demands it. 

The Reverend M. J. Fallon, D.C.L., has touched on this response in a 
practical way in his article, “Non-Catholic as Plaintiff in a Matrimonial 
Cause,” in the Irish Ecclesiastical Record [54 (Oct. 1939) 4, 413]. After 
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reviewing the two canons and the two decrees, the writer states it as his 
view that the decree of March 22, 1939 applies to formal matrimonial pro- 
cesses, but not to the summary processes governed by canons 1990-1992. 
In these exceptional cases, if the existence of a diriment impediment is evi- 
dent from an authentic document, the Ordinary may summarily declare 
the marriage null even in the case of non-Catholics. This was allowed 
before the Code, as will be seen by consulting Fontes Cod. Iuris Can. IV, 
nn. 1114, 1188, 1266, 1293. It was also allowed after the Code according 
to a private response of the Holy Office made to the Bishop of Harrisburg 
(Cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Il, p. 267). In this case an unbaptized 
woman had been married to a baptized non-Catholic. The woman, wishing 
to contract marriage before the Church with a Catholic, petitioned a 
declaration of the nullity of her first marriage on the grounds of disparity 
of worship. 

CaNon 1125. THE CHuRCH’s Power Over Marriace. The canon 
reads as follows: ““The provisions regarding matrimony in the Constitutions, 
Altitudo, of Paul III, 1 June, 1537; Romani Pontificis, of Saint Pius V, 2 
August, 1571; and Populis, of Gregory XIII, 25 January, 1585, and which 
were made for particular places, are extended to other countries also, in the 
same circumstances.” The three Constitutions were dispositions enacted 
originally for mission countries. They refer only to bigamists. The three 
Constitutions are printed immediately following the last canon of the new 
Code, as the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Documents. 

A discussion and analysis of the canon and especially of the Constitution 
of Gregory XIII appeared some four years ago in the Miscellanea Vermeersch 
(I, 279-302) by Timothy L. Bouscaren, $.J., under the title ‘““An Inquiry into 
the Practical Application of Canon 1125 outside of Mission Territories.” 
Among the principal conclusions the writer sets down the fact that the 
privilege of the canon transcends the limits of the Pauline Privilege. The 
conditions for the valid use of the power are, a) that the marriage be 
contracted by two unbaptized persons; b) that one of the parties be 
afterward converted to the Faith and desire to marry a Catholic; c) that 
it be proved at least extrajudicially that the other party cannot be reached 
with the interpellations, at least without evident danger of grave harm, or 
that the interpellations would be evidently useless. It is not required that 
the separation of the parties be the result of violent abduction comparable 
to the slave-raids of the Sixteenth Century; these were the circumstances 
behind the Populis of Pope Gregory, as we read in the Preamble; slave- 
raiders (they were Spanish and Portuguese) were operating in Angola, 
Ethiopia and Brazil and other countries of the Indies; married slaves were 
often taken, some of them already with more than one wife, and some 
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of them, after transportation to other places, taking other wives before 
they fell in with a missionary. The Reverend Francis P. Woods has also 
written on canon 1125 in his doctoral dissertation, The Constitutions of 
Canon 1125 (Milwaukee, 1935). He argues for the application of these 
Constitutions to countries like the United States, when pertinent cases 
arise. 

These excellent essays on the canon, here referred to though they were 
written some years ago, are mentioned because another fine historical and 
analytical study of one of the Constitutions appeared in the last fascicule of 
1938 and in the first three of 1939 of Periodica. The essays together pro- 
vide much light on the Canon. Since the canon reads that the powers 
granted are universalized “in the same circumstances,” historical inquiry 
into the circumstances of the past is important. Pulhota Rayanna, S.J., has 
done this in the case of the Constitution of Saint Pius V in the article 
“De Constitutione S. Pii V, Romani Pontificis.” The canonical interpreta- 
tion of such a document cannot omit the history of the situation which oc- 
casioned it, of the form in which the privilege or exemption was petitioned, 
the words of the document itself, and the subsequent way in which the 
grant was applied practically. The essay, therefore, deals in five parts 
with the history of the Romani Pontificis, with the comments of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, with the use of the document in the jurisprudence of 
the Roman Congregations, with the doctrine of the Code on the Church’s 
power over matrimony, and finally, with the author’s interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

Inquiry into the history of this document introduces the searcher into a 
maze of obscurities. But much can be made out with certainty. In their 
earliest years in Mexico missionaries were confronted with prospective con- 
verts who had several wives. The immediate policy of the missionary was 
to set in motion a search for the first wife. Two principal difficulties, con- 
stituting what was named ‘hard circumstance’ (durities) in the documents, 
were encountered. One was the frequent difficulty of finding the first 
wife, who may have been dismissed, deserted, or forgotten. The other 
(often a harder circumstance) was to persuade the prospective convert to 
give up the wife with whom he lived at present or whom he preferred. 
These circumstances obviously were the occasion of scruples on the part of 
the missionaries and about 1520 they petitioned Rome for guidance in the 
matter. In 1528 Paul III sent an instruction to Mexican missionaries. 
He laid it down that if the first wife could not be found, then the convert 
might take any of the subsequent wives who was willing to be baptized 
with him; if the first wife was known, then she was to be taken. 

It is the historical fact that these dispositions were not observed. Very 
shortly it became the practice to let converts choose their wife at the 
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double baptism; in certain quarters there was no insistence at all on the in- 
terpellations of the first wife. Needless to say such abusive practices were 
reprehended by some of the missionaries, who nevertheless felt the extreme 
difficulties of the circumstances. It was this second situation which was 
reported to Rome after the middle of the century and was met with 
eventually in 1571 by the Romani Pontificis of Saint Pius V. 

The Pope disposed of the cases which had already been settled by the mis- 
sionaries and he laid down the legislation for subsequent practice. With re- 
gard to the past he said that the pair which had been baptized together 
were to continue to be spouses, no matter whether the woman hed been 
the first wife or not. The reason given for this was ‘hard circumstance’ 
(durities), that is, the hard circumstances of breaking up unions already 
approved by missionaries and satisfactory to the parties involved. The 
Pope also noted that the difficulty of finding the first wife added to the 
difficulties already mentioned. 

With regard to future practice Saint Pius V, by an exercise of his plenary 
apostolic power, declared that henceforth polygamous converts might take 
as their true wife the wife who was baptized with them. The enactment of 
the Constitution was an exception to the general law and also to the dis- 
positions which had been laid down in 1201 by Innocent III in his letter, 
Gaudemus (Dennzinger-Bannwart, 407-408). Moreover, the privilege dif- 
fers in striking details from the Pauline Privilege. First, the occasion of 
the Pauline Privilege is the withdrawal of the partner of a baptized per- 
son; in the Pian privilege the occasion is the hard circumstance of separa- 
tion. The Pauline Privilege is apostolic legislation, deriving from the 
authority of Saint Paul; Pius invokes his plenary apostolic power as the suc- 
cessor of Peter. In the Pauline Privilege there are interpellations and they 
are a condition of validity; in the Pian privilege there is no question of 
interpellating. 

It is gratifying to add to this description of the Latin essay of Father 
Rayanna, S.J., that the most pretentious discussion of Canon 1125 which 
has so far appeared is the English doctoral thesis of the Reverend Francis 
J. Burton, written at Catholic University, and published under the title, 
A Commentary on Canon 1125, (Catholic University Press, 1940). A most 
thorough canonical discussion follows the general lines of the essays of 
Father Bouscaren and Father Woods, mentioned above. The special fea- 
ture of this two-hundred page commentary seems to be the chapter en- 
titled, “Missions of the Sixteenth Century.” Rayanna is particularly con- 
cerned with the Mexican missions; Father Burton takes a broader purview 
for the delineation of the historical background of the Constitutions which 
are mentioned in the Canon. 
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Aiter discussing the pertinent data which have to do with the Line of 
Demarcation which Alexander VI drew for the Catholic nations which 
were busy colonizing the Americas, the author describes in turn the condi- 
tions in the missions of the West Indies, Mexico, Florida, and South 
America; then, turning to other continents, he treats of the missionary 
situation in Africa and Asia. This historical conspectus is followed by an 
outline of the difficulties which polygamy occasioned in the conversion 
of the natives. With this excellent outline of the situation in the missions 
one is enabled to understand more clearly how the procedure of the Roman 
authorities was governed, and also, considering the difficulties of communica- 
tion at the time, how great were the obstacles to immediate decisions. 

Pre-NuptiaL INVESTIGATION. It is well known that the statutes of 
many civil governments are less strict in allowing another marriage after 
the presumed death of the first partner than those of the Church. In a 
doctoral thesis submitted to Catholic University the Reverend Patrick W. 
Rice offers a good discussion of the canonical procedure in the case of the 
disappearance and possible decease of a spouse under the title, Proof of 
Death in Pre-Nuptial Investigation. Since the second section of canon 
1069 rules that second nuptials are permitted only when certain proof of the 
decease of the previous partner has been submitted to the scrutiny of 
legitimate ecclesiastical authority, severe, yet just laws of evidence are drawn 
up for the process of investigation. A principal document in this matter is 
the instruction of the Holy Office, issued on May 13, 1868. The general 
laws of procedure and the application to difficult cases are excellently treated 
in Father Rice’s doctoral thesis. 

MarirTat ConsENT. In articles which ran in the June, July and August 
numbers of the Ecclesiastical Review [100 (1939) 6, 481-497; 101 (1939) 
31-49 and 131-151] the Reverend Francis Wanenmacher, D.C.L., has writ- 
ten an extended discussion on “Some Questions on Vitiated Marital Consent.” 
The closeness of the reasoning in these articles ind the numerous citations 
of cases which have occurred in the long practice of the Roman Rota 
would make even a lengthy analysis difficult. But the article should not 
go unnoticed; it is one of the most excellent analyses of vitiated consent to 
be found in English recently. Very aptly there followed upon these articles 
an essay of Professor Rudolf Allers of Catholic University on the “Annul- 
ment of Marriage by Lack of Consent because of Insanity,” [Ecclesiastical 
Review, 101 (Oct. 1939) 4, 325-344]. Professor Allers touches upon the 
great difficulty which is encountered in these cases. They appear in the 
chanceries often many years after the marriage; sometimes the allegedly 
insane party has lucid intervals; the great difficulty is to know if at the 
time of the marital consent the person was sane and responsible. As far as 
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can be done in the light of present knowledge of insanity the writer divides 
and discusses various types of mental affliction and shows the limits and 
capacity of a present diagnosis in reconstructing the mental circumstances 
at the time of the consent. Incidentally the author notes that insanity in 
Canon Law (amentia) is not technically the same as the amentia of the 
scientists since the word is used among physicians of only one of the forms 
of mental disease. 

Rota Cases. Fees. The Acta Apostolicae Sedis for March 5, 1940, con- 
tains the summary of the marriage cases which were pleaded before the 
Rota during the year 1939. Of the fifty-nine (59) cases, fifty-six (56) 
were cases of a plea of nullity. Of the fifty-six (56) cases, forty-three 
(43) marriages were held to be valid, thirteen (13) were declared null. 
Fourteen (14) of the cases were appeals against a previous decision of the 
Rota; only three (3) were reversals of former decisions. The reasons al- 
leged for nullity varied greatly; the most common cause was fear and force 
(vis et metus) which was pleaded alone in fifteen (15) cases and along 
with other reasons in nine (9) more. Defect of consent was pleaded eight 
(8) times, unfulfilled conditions or impotence, seven (7) times each. 
In the cases of impotence, three (3) were declared null out of the seven 
(7); two (2) of them were declared ratum but the judgment was accom- 
panied by a recommendation for a dispensation super rato. Fourteen (14) 
of the cases were pleaded on the ground that a condition had infected the 
substance of the contract, divorce in six (6) cases, the bonum prolis in six 
(6) cases, and the exclusion of unity in two (2). 

In twenty-six (26) cases of the fifty-nine (59) which were pleaded 
before the Rota, the tribunal granted the free service of advocates. The 
remaining cases were presumably charged for according to the scale of 
fees, which was issued on May 26, 1939. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 31, 622- 
625). The new scale of fees is laid down for the three-year period under 
the title “Procuratorum et advocatorum proventus pro causis actis coram 
tribunali sacrae Romanae Rotae.” The minimum and the maximum fees in 
lire are named under each heading: for preliminary study of the cause, 200 
L. to 1,000 L.; for introducing the cause, 100 L. to 200 L.; for preparing 
proofs and producing documents, 100 L. to 1,500 L.; for the proposal and 
preparation of incidental questions, 100 L. to 800 L.; expenses for the actual 
defense, 500 L. to 3,500 L. 2,000 L. are to be deposited with the tribunal; 
before the final drawing up of the account the presiding judge (Ponens) 
is to go over the bill. It will be seen that these fees are really nothing more 
than can support the court, even if they do this; the fact that in the case of 
those who are unable to pay the court supplies its services freely is more 
than sufficient answer to the charges made against the matrimonial courts 
in certain quarters in America. 











CURRENT THEOLOGY’ 
APOLOGETICS 


THe REsuRRECTION. A prominent argument of the adverse critics against 
the credibility of the Gospel narratives of the resurrection of Christ is 
the alleged inconsistency and contradiction of the stories. In the article, 
“Apparitions of Christ Risen,” [Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 2 (July, 
1940) 3, 195-214] Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., has a brief and excellent refuta- 
tion of the objections. Through the use of the ‘Principle of Compenetration’ 
the author is able to dispose of the alleged discrepancies. The principle is 
deduced from the usage of historians; compenetration is a procedure in 
historical reporting whereby a writer, deliberately summarizing and com- 
pressing his narrative, reports the substantials of two or more events as if 
they belonged to one occasion. Thus, according to Father Lattey, Saint 
Matthew ‘compenetrated’ the visits of the Holy Women before and after 
the arrival of Peter and John at the tomb into one visit. 

The writer further emphasizes the principle that as far as history 
and apologetics are concerned it is not necessary that all discrepancies be 
cleared from a narrative, that very often such minor inconsistencies in 
several writers are a proof of independent, and therefore, of more reliable 
testimony. However, while this position may be taken for the proposing 
of an argumentum ad hominem against the adverse critics, the Catholic 
exegete is aware that no real inconsistencies are to be found in the inspired 
narrative; we must—and we can—answer the alleged objections. 

Incidentally the author manifests his opinion on several disputed points 
concerning the endings of the Gospels. The Gospel of Saint Mark originally 
ended with 16, 8; the writer is not concerned in the article to prove or 
disprove the Marcan authorship of verses 9-20, which are the genuine con- 
clusion rather than the shorter conclusion of the mss. Bobbio. Again, the 
Gospel of Saint John originally ended with chapter 20; it was at a later 
time that the same Apostle added the final chapter. Lastly, it is important 
to observe how Saint Luke has emphasized the Ascension, both in his Gospel 
and in the beginning of Acts. 


THE Messian. For a recent expression of the modern Jewish concept of 
the Messiah one may consult the fourth pamphlet of the series, Post-Biblical 
Judaism, written by Israel Betten, D.D., under the sub-title, “Its Conception 
of Israel’s Place in the World.” The author states that the vitalizing ideals 
of the Rabbinic tradition have been and are the majesty of God, the gran- 
deur of the Torah of Moses, and the destiny of the soul of Israel. Further, 
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he finds a peculiar compentency in the soul of his people to carry out a 
program of forwarding these ideals; hence, Israel is to strive to bear to others 
the message of God and to bring about the ideal fulfilment of the Messianic 
Kingdom. In this Kingdom the ceremonial law will not prevail; there 
will be no external religious institute; rather, there will be an internal 
guidance of men on their road to the holy mount of God. 


Lourpes. In his book Faiths That Healed, (D. Appleton, 1940) Doctor 
Ralph H. Major has indicated in his title the view of Lourdes which he 
puts forth in one of his chapters. For, even though physicians have found 
some of the miracles inexplicable, the writer seeks for a subjective cause 
in preference to an admission of the miracle in the objective order. How- 
ever, the Doctor has not handled Lourdes with even the shadow of unfair- 
ness with which it is treated in Lourdes (Oxford Univ. Press) by Edith 
Saunders, to whom Lourdes is a “pious fair, where superstition, fetishism 
and a hypocritical commerce flourish side by side;” its history is “a tale of 
chicane and hypocrisy.” Neither of these authors seems to have read or 
studied the three-volume opus magnum of L. J. M. Cros, S.J., “L’histoire 
de Notre-Dame de Lourdes d’aprés les documents et les témoins, published as 
recently as 1925. 

But if Catholic apologists despair of the cavalier way in which others 
fail to consult our source books, there are numerous books more easily avail- 
able on the shrine and on Saint Bernadette which would enlighten outsiders. 
During this summer Dom Francis Izard, O.S.B., has published his The 
Meaning of Lourdes (Sands, London, 174 pp). The author, a Benedictine 
monk, was formerly a physician; he visited Lourdes during every year 
from 1920 to 1930, and was personally concerned in dealing with six of the 
eleven cases which are treated in his book. The text contains a description 
of the spring at the shrine and a history of the origin and procedure of the 
Medical Bureau. Eleven cures which have been wrought at Lourdes are 
retailed with all the medical documentation and discussion, and this is the 
most interesting and valuable part of the work. The author also notes the 
gradual change which has come over the skeptical medical world—from 
contempt to an attitude of interest, with the result that some hard-headed 
doctors have been convinced of the supernatural effects, while others have 
at least reluctantly admitted that certain of the cases at Lourdes are scien- 
tifically inexplicable. The author does not develop, though he touches 
upon what might be the subject of another book—the tremendous miracle 
of Lourdes to be found in the resignation to the Divine will which a visit 
to the shrine leaves in the souls of the thousands of the uncured pilgrims 
of Our Lady. 











THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


THE CHURCH 


Aposto.iciry OF Doctrine. A valuable essay on this topic is to be 
found in the article of A. D. Doyle, S.J., “Saint Irenaeus on the Popes and 
Early Heretics,” [Irish Ecclesiastical Record, $4 (Sept. 1939) 3, 298-307]. 
It concerns the interpretation of the potentior principalitas which is 
found in the Third Book of the Adversus Haervses: Ad hanc enim ecclesiam 
propter potentiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, 
hoc est, eos qui sunt undeque fideles, in qua semer ab his qui sunt undeque 
conservata est ea quae est ab apostolis treditio. Upon this follows the 
catalog of the Roman Bishops. Minor problems of interpretation occur in 
deciding whether convenire ad means resort to or agree with; whether 
necesse est is to be understood morally or logically; whether omnem means 
all or whole; whether qui sunt undeque is meant twice or is a copyist’s dit- 
tography; and whether one may emend the ending through a conjecture of 
the original Greek which has been lost. The main problem of interpretation 
is the meaning and implications of the potentior principalitas. 

The writer invokes history and etymology to combat a popular Anglican 
interpretation, which runs as follows: “To this church all ought to resort 
for its more influential pre-eminence; in this church the tradition from the 
Apostles has been preserved by those who are from all quarters.” The 
meaning which emerges from this is that Rome was a clearing-house for all 
doctrines; views were contributed by the provincials to the capital, and in 
Rome through compromise, agreement, trimming, etc., an amalgam was 
the doctrinal result, and the residuum after the melting process was declared 
to be apostolic doctrine. This view of the passage is found in Puller’s 
Primitive Sainis and the See of Rome, and less emphatically in Symond’s 
appendix to the book, “Church Universal and the See of Rome.” 

Father Doyle finds this interpretation of the text quite wrong. It omits 
to take into account the history and context. History makes very clear 
that heretics flocked to Rome in the second century—and many of them 
were condemned and excommunicated there; that far from being a clear- 
ing-house for their wares, the Roman See was an authoritative tribunal 
which was judging and denouncing them; that, finally, Rome was not 
awaiting contributions from the rest of the world, but was even watching 
over the world and condemning some heresies at a distance as well as those, 
either of provincials or of Roman pfiests, at home. 

Again, the interpretation of Puller and others takes too little account of 
the context of Saint Irenaeus’ passage. He is refuting the claim of certain 
heretics that they have apostolic doctrine; to Irenaeus the safeguard of 
doctrine is the preaching of the bishops who have succeeded the Apostles; 
but it would be too long to name the successors of the several Apostles; 
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hence, he confines himself to naming the succession of the “greatest, most 
ancient and most universally known See, that of Saints Peter and Paul; 
ad hanc enim ecclesiam etc. 

For the meaning of principalitas Father Doyle goes back to the Les 
normes de Venseignement chrétien dans la littérature patristique of Father 
Van den Eynde (1933), where arguments are put forth that the word 
means primitiveness; it refers to something which goes back to the begin- 
ning, which is linked directly with origins, which derives its traditions 
from an original source. Taken together with potentior the word principali- 
tas shows that Rome is superior, stronger, more reliable, more outstanding 
in preserving apostolic doctrine. Hence, there can be no question of the 
preservation of apostolic doctrine through the agency of those who come 
to Rome; they do not bring doctrine to Rome. They find it there. 


THe Unity oF THE CHuRCH. PuHottus. Irenic investigation on the part 
of Catholic scholars of the origins and history of the Oriental Churches 
continues. A particular historical problem is treated in the article of M. 
Gordillo, $.J., “Photius et Primatus Romanus,” [Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 6 (1940) 1-2, 6-39]. One of the most anti-Roman documents 
emanating from Constantinople was a piece of writing, attributed to 
Photius, which was found in the Bodleian Library and was published in 
1672 by the Anglican minister, Beveridge. Its Greek title indicated it 
was written “against those who claimed that Rome was the primatial See.” 
The oldest of the five manuscripts of this work dates from the thirteenth 
century; most Catholic critics agreed with the assertion that Photius was 
the author. In the first part the primacy of Peter is denied; in the second, 
it is argued on historical and canonical grounds that the jurisdiction of the 
Roman See is territorial, not universal; in the third, further events and 
facts are gathered which favor the general thesis. 

Father Gordillo denies that this opusculum is the work of Photius. He 
shows that the first part is identical in substantials with the disputation 
which Nicolaus Mesarites delivered on August 30, 1206 before the Latin 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and there are indications that the disputant 
did not borrow from older sources but composed anew. For the ideas 
are those of the thirteenth century schismatics, such as the denial that 
Peter was Bishop of Rome, that the Petrine confession of Matthew 16, 18 
referred to Peter in person (it was alleged to refer to Peter’s faith). These 
were not the thoughts of Photius’ day, when it was claimed that Rome’s 
universal jurisdiction grew out of the translation of his See to Rome; 
Photius held to Peter’s primacy, but not to the primacy of the Roman See. 
There are also minor historical indications that the document belongs to 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century, and not to the time of Photius. 
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THe OrtENTAL CHURCHES. REUNION. Those interested in the reunion 
of the Oriental Churches with the See of Rome might easily fail to consult 
the files of the canonical commentary, Periodica. In its pages [28 (June 
1939) 3, 203-209] is contained a complete reference-list of a century of 
documents emanating from the Holy See, of the answers of the Orientals, 
and of other pertinent sources, in the article “De unitate ecclesiae orientalis 
et occidentalis restituenda, documentis S. Sedis ultimi saeculi (1848-1938) 
illustrata,” by Joseph Schweigl, S.J. The principal historical events to which 
the article refers are, first, the repudiation on the part of four patriarchs 
and twenty-nine bishops of the exhortation of Pius IX, In suprema Petri 
Apostoli sede in May 1848; again, the refusal of the Eastern Bishops to 
attend the Vatican Council through reunion. In 1862 Pius IX set up a 
section of Propaganda which dealt with Oriental questions; this became 
the Congregatio pro Ecclesia Orientali in 1917. Finally, under Pius IX 
occurred the canonization of Saint Josaphat. 

The principal events under Leo XIII were the extension of the feast of 
Saints Cyrillus and Methodius to the universal Church, and the numerous 
instructions and letters dealing with the training of priests, the attitude 
to be taken with respect to the Eastern Churches and towards their liturgies, 
and with the conduct and policy of delegates in Eastern territories. Under 
Pius X the Roman See continued its numerous instructions on policies and 
there was an attempt to spread the cult of the Blessed Eucharist and frequent 
communion. Under Benedict XV the Oriental Institute was established in 
Rome, and Saint Ephrem was declared a Doctor of the Universal Church. 
During the Pontificate of Pius XI sixty documents were concerned with 
topics related to the Oriental Churches, treating of doctrine, studies, de- 
votions, training of priests, relations to the Roman See, canonical procedure, 
discipline and liturgy. 

In a general survey the writer points out that the endeavors of the Holy 
See to reunite to herself the Oriental Churches never ceases, that the con- 
stant policy of Rome has been to preserve the rites and discipline of the East 
except where dogmatic error may have crept in. Finally, a greater sympathy 
and knowledge on the part of the Latin Church have been noticeably the 
result of the policy of the Roman Pontiffs. 


THe ORIENTAL CHURCHES. Devotion. Father Schweigl also mentions 
the matter of interchanging devotions, but a more lengthy discussion of 
a particular devotion is to be found, again in Periodica [28 (Febr. 1939) 
1,72-85], in his article, “Num in ritu byzantino officium dulcissimi Jesu 
aequiparetur pietati SS. Cordis Jesu?” The author expounds the liturgical 
principles which govern the insertion of an office or a devotion into another 
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rite. First, it must be established that the office or devotion in question is 
not already found in the other rite; thus, the Greeks have equivalently the 
Latin Litany of Loretto, and, hence, this devotional form is not transferred 
to the Greek rite. Secondly, if an analogy of the office or devotion is 
lacking, and there is a desire to transfer either, the office or devotion is 
given a form out of the elements of the other rite and in correspondence 
with its tenor and spirit; thus, the concession of Jubilee Indulgences in 
1934 was conceived in a way which corresponded with Oriental practice and 
devotion. Finally, there is, occasionally, a total transfer of a devotion, 
when its form in one rite is basically of the temper and spirit of another; 
thus, the Latin Ambrosian Hymn has been transferred to the Greek liturgy. 

In treating the particular devotion of the Sacred Heart in the light of 
these principles Father Schweigl finds that the Greeks have had an office 
Dulcissimi Jesu since the twelfth century, attributed to Saint Theoktistos 
who lived about 880, and also an office Supplicationis Dulcissimi Jesu. 
These offices have similarities to our office of the Sacred Heart, but they are 
not fully equivalent. They have the fundamental idea of the love of Christ 
which is to be requited by man’s love of Our Lord, but they lack emphasis 
on reparative love and they have no explicit reference to the Heart of 
Christ as the organ and symbol of love. The author adds that the expiatory 
Officium Supplicationis Dulcissimi Jesu, which was prescribed by Pius XI 
for the Byzantine Church of Saint Anthony the Abbot on the Esquiline 
has more of the reparative elements which are found in the Latin office; 
here, there would be need only to modify certain of the final prayers (and 
in the prayers, under Church control, there is greater liberty in modifying) 
in order to make the Eastern office fully equivalent in spirit and important 
elements to the solemn office of the Sacred Heart. 


THe SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH IN Her MeMBeERs. Catholic theologians 
will quarrel with the methods whereby Burton Scott Easton has formulated 
his conclusions in the article, “The Church in the New Testament,” 
[Anglican Theological Review, 22 (July 1940) 3, 157-168]. The author 
will be found to have over-emphasized certain scriptural passages and ex- 
cized some which do not agree with his hypothesis, which is developed as 
follows. In the Old Testament congregation of Israel (the kahal) the 
members enjoyed privileges through the fact of membership; thus, they 
were saints because they belonged to the holy congregation, and not because 
of personal moral merits. Now, primitive Christians were the Israel of God; 
Christ’s mission was to the Jews, and His mission-charge to His followers was 
to work through the Jews. He laid little emphasis on the Church in our 
understanding of it, though His preaching of the Kingdom had great indirect 
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influence on the views of the early Christians concerning the nature of the 
Church. After the “shattering” experience of Pentecost the disciples made 
much of the alternative of accepting or denying Jesus; this led to a new con- 
cept of the true Israel, now no longer in continuity with that of the Old 
Testament, and it led to an insistence on the moral doctrine of the Way. 
Later, when the influx of Gentile converts shows that they will outnumber 
the Jews, there is a further shift from the older emphasis on the fact of 
membership to the later insistence on the following of the Way of Christ. 
The true Israel is now conceived to include those who belong and who 
follow loyally. 

But what, then, must be said of Christ’s doctrine in the parables which 
speak of evil members within the Church up to the time of Judgment. 
Doctor Easton solves this difficulty by saying that the parable of the 
Tares is of a secondary and artificial character; it is “notorious” for this, and 
the parable of the Marriage Feast is “equally notorious.” These passages 
contain the views of the more tolerant during the Gnostic crisis; these 
views are likewise found in 2 Tim. 2, 17-21, and later, in Pastor. But the 
tolerance was shortlived; there was a return to the older view of the 
Church, holy and without blemish. 

Merely passing attention may be called to two books written by various 
Catholic authors and edited by a Protestant clergyman, Hermann Mulert. 
In 1937 there appeared Der Katholizismus, Sein Stirb und Werde; this work 
was competently answered in the German Catholic press. A second book 
pretends to rebut the refutations and reiterates the charges of the first vol- 
ume; it is entitled Der Katholizismus der Zukunft. Aufbau und kritische 
Abwehr, (Klotz, 1940, 152 pp.). In this Catholicism of the Future it is 
claimed that three factors have separated the Church and the Gospel: an 
excessive preponderance of intellectualism in dogma, an excessive legalism 
in practice, and an unbalanced sacramentalism in devotion. Among the 
concrete reforms proposed by this group the note of a strong anti-clerical- 
ism is sounded; they wish spiritual men (and not only morally respectable 
men) in positions of Church authority; there is to be an age-limit for 
bishops and priests, a relaxation of clerical celibacy, a greater emphasis on 
the Bible in clerical education, a greater freedom for scholarship (with a 
reform of the Index), and a greater regard for the mind of the laity. All this 
will aid the greater cultivation of the prophetic and ministerial element 
in Christianity and bring the Church of today nearer the Church of the 
Gospel. The first of the two books is already on “he Index; the second is of 
a similar nature. 

If we turn to another book of this year we will find a plea for the sanctity 
of men without any membership in any Church. Conrad Henry Moehl- 
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man has published his Protestantism’s Challenge: An Historical Study of 
the Survival Value of Protestantism, (Harper, 1940, 286 pp.). The author 
accepts too cavalierly and uncritically that the attack of rationalists on 
the Bible has shattered the fundamental tenets of Protestantism; doctrine 
after doctrine has been seen to be untenable as Biblical science advances! 
But the permanent value of the so-called ethical quadrilateral of Jesus (pur- 
ity, love, heroism, humility) cannot be denied. The author does not draw 
the conclusion that Protestantism should give over the defense of its funda- 
mental doctrines and preach the ethical quadrilateral, but no other one is 
possible in the light of the errors which he has accepted. 


CHRISTIAN VocaBULARY. Henry Nelson Wieman has touched on a point 
which is of concern to Christian writers, and more, to Christian readers, 
in his article, “On Using Christian Words,” [Journal of Religion, 20 (July 
1940) 3, 257-269]. It has been a matter of complaint and irritation that 
in recent years sincerely believing Christians have been exposed to a hypo- 
critical use of Christian words. To cite one instance, authors who deny 
the Divinity of Christ have spoken of His deity, Divinity, Sonship of the 
Father, excluding from these phrases the old Christian content. It is this 
kind of usage which the article advises in part. To the author there are 
five ways of using Christian words: a) one may repudiate the word when 
the idea is repudiated; b) one may repudiate the word and the idea, and 
crusade against both; c) one may select a suitable vocabulary; d) one may 
retain the old vocabulary for its emotional and traditional value; e) one may 
retain the old word because of underlying truths in the religious order and 
one may use the old words for the new meanings which have been sub- 
stituted for the old tenets; the justification of this procedure is found in 
Value as the criterion of truth. Obviously, written and spoken language 
would be far more honest and intelligibl- if such modernistic distortions 
of Christian words were not thus foisted on a public which is not always 
aware that the change has been made. 


ON THE ONE GOD 


Tue ExisTENCE oF Gop. The pertinence of the adage about the shoe- 
maker and his last was never more noticeable than lately in the most public 
profession of atheism ever made by a scientist in America. On September 
10, 1940 Albert Einstein’s communication to a religious conference was 
read. Much comment might be passed on the very fact that it was read, 
that it received much publicity—all of it undoubtedly harmful, and that 
less space was devoted in the press to those who called attention to the 
scientist’s paralogisms and errors. Professor Einstein is no philosopher, as 
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is clear from the fact that the constancy and order of the universe are 
proofs to him that there is no God and no free will in man. He is, further- 
more, far from being up-to-date in the history of religion and revelation. 
And, finally, he would seem to be lacking in even elementary philosophical 
notions when he states that human responsibility is incompatible with Div- 
ine omnipotence. It is not important to consider what Professor Einstein 
has said, since, when he offers proof for his atheism, he is not speaking with 
professional authority; but it is well to note that conclusions only slightly 
less dangerous are being held and propagated, though not so boldly, by 
those who are professionally dedicated to studies which have to do with God 
and religion. 

In the matter of practical religion the attitude of the agnostic is only 
slightly better than that of the self-convinced atheist. Agnosticism which 
Catholic theologians and philosophers would call complete is most wide- 
spread today even among those who sincerely forward religious movements, 
because arguments from reason are neglected outside the Church. By those 
who have deserted reason their condition is not named agnostic because 
they hope and attempt to find a God through the will, emotions and senti- 
ments, and they continue to publicize their inability to accept the proofs 
developed in rational theism. 

One may read a typical comment on the argument for the existence of 
God from contingent being in the article of Edwin Ruthven Walker, “Can 
Philosophy of Religion be Empirical?” [Journal of Religion, 20, (July 1940) 
3,241-256]. The author states: “The argument from contingent being to 
necessary ground can be based only on the assumption that the method of 
pure rationalism can be valid. It proceeds by extending a series to its 
logical limits after the manner of what is called extrapolation. Now the 
process of reasoning by extrapolation is a process of negation: concepts of 
perfect gases, perfect levers, and infinities are defined by denying that limits 
of actual gases, actual levers, and finite characters can ever be found. Such 
concepts by their very nature, can have only logical and pragmatic meaning. 
They can never be known to designate the actual. The idea of a being as 
necessary ground, therefore, must be pure rational speculation. Such ideas 
have the value of completing the symmetry of a system of thought. But 
they cannot mediate interaction with any reality. Hence they cannot affect 
religious living and cannot be essential to it.” It will be seen from this 
paragraph that the writer has not understood the argument, nor the method 
of its procedure, nor the strictly logical content of the statement of its 


conclusion. 
Similar confusion and misunderstanding of the cosmological argument 
will be found in the article of Pierre Guérin, “Les conditions actuelles de 
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la philosophie religieuse,” [Revue de Théol. et de Philos. N.S. 28 (Sept. 
1940) 116, 262-279]. The writer develops the theme that three great 
problems face the philosopher today, that is, the philosopher outside the 
Catholic Church. There is the problem of the origin of religion and its 
development; there is the problem of the psychological basis of the religious 
thought and sentiment; and, finally, there is the problem of the existence 
of God. Guérin states that this third problem is insoluble; it is even con- 
tradictory in its terms, since it seeks to use finite existences to prove the 
Infinite, and the notion of causality and of a First Mover to prove the Im- 
mobile and Unproduced. Deprived of proof when he turns without, man 
is likewise unable to prove a God by turning within. For, according to 
Guérin, arguments drawn from considerations of self-realization and self- 
evaluation cannot attain to the Infinite without falling into the fallacy of 
the ontological argument. 

In view of the uncritical agreement of so many outside the Church that 
reason cannot prove God, it is not surprising that so thorough a funda- 
mentalist as Edwin Rian is carried into admissions which really destroy 
fundamental Protestantism. His history, The Presbyterian Conflict, recounts 
how liberalism and naturalism have destroyed orthodox fundamentalism in 
the American Calvinist groups. Incidentally, in avowing that there must 
be a return to a sincere belief in a personal God and a revelation of Him 
in the Bible, the author states that “Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason has 
shown that the proofs for the existence of God from pure reason, as his- 
torically stated, are nct conclusive. And even if they were, they would 
only prove the existence of a finite God. Far better and far sounder is it 
to presuppose the personal Ged of the Scriptures and to argue from that 
impregnable base.” (p. 287) The vicious circle in this sort of reasoning 
is perceptible to rationalists as well as to adherents of a sound philosophy. 

It is also a finite God to which the considerations of the activity of a 
universal cause would lead according to the thought of Julius Seelye Bixler 
in his book, Religion for Free Minds, (Harper, 1940, 248 pp.). The God 
of Values is wholly other, that is, He is the unknowable God who has 
become so popular in recent years; the God of existence is, as far as reflec- 
tions upon nature lead, limited in power. Furthermore, this writer surprises 
the modern reader by his fear of Manicheism, since he thinks that serious 
philosophical considerations can lead to the conclusion that the God of 
existence is dual in nature. 

Skepticism concerning the existence of God obviously leads to the lack 
of a solid basis of morality. It is not surprising, then, that serious thinkers 
who have accepted the modern agnosticism have sought supposititious s:p- 
ports elsewhere. For the Barthians and others it is the “wholly other” God, 
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vaguely and insecurely sought through revelation; for certain writers whose 
skepticism of Biblical revelation is complete a basis of morality is sought 
in the blind evolution of the race, and the history of mankind seems to 
them to confirm their hopeful view. An example may be cited from the 
articles of Jean Paulus, of the French school of thought. 

In his article, “Le théme du Juste Souffrant dans la pensée grecque et 
hébraique,” [Revue de Vhistoire des religions, (Musée Guimet, 121 Jan. 
1940) 1, 18-66] Paulus writes that man, confronted with the sight of the 
virtuous man who suffers, may take the view that virtue is to be practiced, in 
principle and quite without consideration of reward; or, he may conclude 
that virtue should be practiced, should lead to reward, and that society is 
obligated to see that reward answer virtue; but further, man sees that 
society is tardy or incapable or neglectful in the matter of reward, and yet 
rises to the ideal stage where, in spite of all, he loves and practices virtue. 
The writer now turns to history to inquire how man has solved the enigma. 

In the earliest stages of Biblical history we see that virtue is a matter 
which has to do with the nation or group; the virtue of the group is sup- 
posed to lead to the reward of the group; evil leads to punishment; there is 
no consideration of the individual. Now this portrait is one-sided; Paulus 
has neglected to reflect that early Biblical history is primarily the history 
of a people, that God is dealing with a chosen people and dealing with them 
in a highly peculiar way. Furthermore, the writer fails to give attention to 
those events of sacred history in which the individual responsibility is 
emphasized. Finally, the writer has accepted too unquestioningly the views 
of Levy-Bruhl on primitive religion. 

In Job and the Prophets a more advanced stage of thought is found, 
first, in the fact that the accent is passing from the group to the individual, 
and, secondly, that the connection between virtue and happiness now and be- 
tween vice and punishment is no longer conceived a necessary one. In 
certain basic features this same sort of evolution of thought is noticeable in 
the Greek sources, and in some fundamental views Job and Plato are similar. 
The third and higher stage is reached about two centuries before Christ 
when the doctrines of resurrection and immortality are developed; these 
doctrines satisfy the biological urge of man towards happiness as well as 
they respond to moral exigencies of a sanction. With Janet, the progress of 
the race is likened to the evolution of the individual. In the assertive stage 
of morality, which characterizes the infant up to seven or eight years, 
the milieu of the group is accepted with its moral viewpoints and opinions 
about virtue and sanction. From then to adolescence there is reflection 
on the part of the child with the consequent development of his individual 
views. This leads to the reasoned stage of mature life, which is called the 
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rational stage by Janet, the consolidated stage by Dupréel, and the dynamic 
stage by Bergson. The solution of this conflict before the problems of con- 
duct and reward may lead to avowed or hypocritical immoralism, to a con- 
formity to law and precept which is timid, or to courageous submission, 
and this last stage is the ideal, both of the individual and of the race. 
The reader of this essay may justly complain that the analogies are too super- 
ficial; further, with so many agents available for the building of the charac- 
ters of nations and individuals, reason for trust in a blind evolution is lacking. 


VENIAL SIN 


Tue Uttmate Enp oF VENIAL Sin. Theologians should not fail to take 
account of the excellent article of A. J. McNichol, O.P., entitled “The 
Ultimate End of Venial Sin,” [The Thomist, 2 (July 1940) 3, 373-409]. 
If the ultimate end of an act is a creature, the act is a mortal sin; if the 
ultimate end of a sinful act is God, the act is blasphemy, and hence a mortal 
sin. There is a problem, therefore, in the compatibility of venial sin with a 
state of Grace. A frequent solution of this problem is sought through 
calling beatitudo in communi the ultimate end of venial sin, and thus, 
strictly, the ultimate end is neither God nor creature. This solution is 
inadequate, since the happiness which the will seeks in a venial sin is a 
concrete happiness; this is a creature. Hence, it seems that the sin should be 
considered mortal. 

Father McNichol develops his solution of the problem by following out 
boldly the lines indicated in Saint Thomas. Two passages are especially 
pertinent, Summa, Prima Secundae, qq. 88-89 and De Malo, qu. 7. The 
intellect of the angels is intuitive; they will the means and the end in a single 
act; hence, venial sin is not possible in their state, as neither was it possible 
to man in the state of innocence. Man in his present state has a discursive 
intellect; he can and does deliberate separately about the end of his acts and 
the means thereto. In venial sin there is inordination with respect to the 
means, but not with respect to the end. In order to show that this general 
statement is verified in the case of every venial sin, the various kinds are 
discussed. 

Venial sins which are committed through lack of deliberation are infra- 
rational; they are imperfect human acts; and there is no need of seeking an 
ultimate end of such. When we come to consider the deliberate venial sin, 
we must distinquish with Aquinas the two functions of the discursive 
intellect, the superior reason (ratio superior), which is the intellect when 
engaged upon eternal verities, and the inferior reason (ratio inferior), which 
is the same faculty when engaged upon contingent things. Man can sin 
venially in both cases. But it seems better to consider each venial sin 
separately. 
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When she inferior reason is an operative faculty before the sin, then this 
venial sin is ordained to God habitually; that is, the ultimate end is God 
insofar as He is intended in all acts which are performed in a state of Grace. 
In 2, 2, qu. 24, a. 10, ad 2, Saint Thomas states this: Quod amatur in peccato 
veniali, propter Deum amatur habitu, etsi non actu. But Cajetan, Gonet 
and Billuart are too timid when they reduce the meaning of these words to 
a statement of the compatibility of Grace and venial sin. The text obviously 
states more than this. It means that in a venial sin man directs his action 
either actually or virtually to his temporal happiness or to his own perfection; 
if he is in a state of Grace then this intention is habitually subordinated to 
God through the influence of the presence of Charity. 

In venial sins which follow the activity of the superior reason, the dis- 
tinction between the will-act of fruition and that of use is important; the 
object of fruition is the end, that of use is the means. Venial sin involves 
inordination about the means, mortal sin about the end. Those sins whose 
objects are contingent means to the end, do not destroy one’s habitual per- 
fection; for the desire of a contingent means to an end does not destroy the 
desire of the end itself. In venial sin inordinate temporal happiness is 
selected as a means, but it is loved and selected only as a means, and hence, 
to stop here, and not to love it as an end, means the avoiding of mortal sin. 
Thus, while venial sin is not, either actually or virtually, ordained to God as 
a last end, neither is it ordained to a creature as a last end, and this prevents 
it from falling into the category of mortal sins. 

Having developed the solution of the problem thus far, Father McNichol 
is aware of the common teaching that in every human act man is moved by 
at least the virtual desire of his last end; this principle is applicable to venial 
sin, and hence apparently undoes the proposed solution. The author avoids 
the difficulty by calling attention to a distinction concerning the last end 
which is not mentioned in treatises on the human act. Venial sin is the 
particular act of an individual; hence, the last end to be considered is not 
the last end in general, but the last end in particular. In this are two 
formalities, the concrete thing itself, and the aspect under which it is desired 
by the individual will; these are the material and formal objects. “We 
therefore distinguish between the last end in general and the last end in 
particular; and this latter is further subdivided into formal and material last 
end; and thus we do not identify the last end in general with the formal 
last end, as so many authors do.” This distinction of the last end is entirely 
in the objective sense; commonly enough the formal last end is understood 
as subjective. 

After establishing this three-fold distinction the author applies it to the 
principle concerning the virtual desire of the last end in every human act. 
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Man necessarily wills, at least virtually and in all his acts, his formal last end; 
but he does not necessarily will virtually his material last end. The author 
now sums up before concluding his solution. ‘“1) Man necessarily, in all 
his fully deliberate acts, is moved, at least virtually, by the desire of his 
formal last end, which is his supreme good insofar as it brings him full per- 
fection and happiness; 2) He does not necessarily ordain all his acts, even 
virtually, to his material last end, which, for the man in the state of Grace, 
is God; 3) He is bound to do this in virtue of the moral law, natural and 
Divine, in all his acts; 4) Venial sins cannot, of their very nature be thus 
ordained to God; 5) In the man in the state of Grace, they are habitually 
ordained to God insofar as they are either actually or virtually ordained to 
the formal last end, which is habitually recognized and accepted as being 
attainable in its fullness only by union with God, so that man has sub- 
ordinated his happiness and perfection to God; this subordination is effected 
by Divine Charity, which thus exercises an indirect influence even in venial 
sins. It may be more accurate to say that it exercises only a mediate 
influence over venial sins, but an indirect one over man’s happiness; 6) Hence, 
venial sin is, generically, a human act deprived of that virtual ordination to 
God which it should possses, though habitually ordained to Him as the 
material last end of the sinner.” 

The answer to the question, then, concerning the last end of venial sin 
is that it has the same end as that of the meritorious act in all three aspects 
of the last end. But the manner of ordaining meritorious acts and venial sins 
to the material last end is different; the meritorious act is ordained to it at 
least virtually, while the venial sin is ordained to it only habitually. Thus, 
the last end of venial sin is not a creature, and hence the difficulty about 
mortal sin vanishes. The last end is God, but God is only habitually desired 
in the act; He is not virtually desired and there is no merit. 


THE CONFESSION OF VENIAL Sins. In the canonical commentary, 
Periodica [28 (Feb. 1939) 5-24] Michael Fabregas, S.J., considers the ques- 
tion “Estne opportunum sola venialia confiteri?” The merit of the article 
is found in the canonical parts. Father Fabregas takes up for discussion Pius 
VI’s condemnation of the 39th Declaration of Pistoia: Declaratio synodi de 
peccatorum venialium confessione, quam optare se ait non tantopere frequen- 
tari, ne nimium contemptibiles reddantur hujusmodi confessiones:—temeraria, 
perniciosa, sanctorum et piorum praxi a sacro concilio Tridentino probatae 
contraria. (Dennzinger-Bannwart, 1539) The Pistoians had declared that 
such confessions, desirable in themselves, should not be too frequently made, 
lest contempt follow familiarity. The Pope condemns this attitude as rash 
—frequenting the confessional does not of itself lead to the alleged danger. 
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Again, the article contains a clearly argued section on the power of the 
Church to impose an obligation to confess venial sins. It is disputed among 
theologians whether the Church can impose this obligation directly; it is 
admitted that she can do so indirectly. In fact the Popes have prescribed 
confession among the conditions of a Jubilee, and Benedict XIV may be cited 
for explicitly including those who had only venial sins to confess. It is 
implicitly included in the general precept of confession of the Jubilee indul- 
gence, since, presumably many of those gaining the indulgences have only 
venial sins. Moreover, the power of the Church to impose the obligation is 
seen in the canons (125, 595) which prescribe that Ordinaries and religious 
superiors must see to it that their subjects confess frequently (twice a month, 
weekly, etc.). The author states that to satisfy the canons those charged 
therein can impose confession on their subjects, many of whom have pre- 
sumably only venial sins. 

The article of Father Fabregas is introduced by a brief review of pertinent 
doctrinal points; but a more complete discussion of the topic will be found 
in J. Beumer, S.J.,’s essay on the confession of devotion in post-Tridentine 
theology under the title, “Die spekulative Durchdringung der Andachts- 
beichte in der nachtridentinische Scholastik,” [Scbolastik, 13 (1938) 72-86]. 
The confession made out of devotion (involving, therefore, only venial sins) 
was a medieval practice; perfectionis est confiteri venialia was Aquinas’ 
phrasing of it, and through the preaching of the Friars, especially the Fran- 
ciscans, the frequenting of the confessional became widespread. 

Beumer omits here the fuller history which may be found in the book of 
A. Teetaert, O.M.Cap., La confession aux laiques dans Véglise latine depuis 
le huitiéme siécle jusqu’ an quatorziéme siécle. During the middle ages a 
custom sprang up of confessing to laymen; at first, only venial sins were 
told, but later the submission of mortal sins was added. This appears to 
have been an imitation for the laity of the humiliation of public confession 
which is found in the monastic practice of the chapter; a work falsely 
attributed to Saint Augustine, De vera et falsa paenitentia, gave it vogue. 
A few theologians fell into the error of attributing some efficacy to lay 
absolution; Saint Thomas, while he is clear that the layman has no power to 
absolve, favored the practice in cases of necessity, in order to insure that the 
penitent do all that in him lay for the forgiveness of his sins. It is to be 
noticed that Saint Thomas did not complete that part of the Summa where 
the question should be treated, and that his opinion on the advisability of 
lay-confession is quoted from the earlier work which was used to eke out 
the Summa. (Confer, Supplementum Tertiae qu. 8, art. 1 & 2). It was 
the later emphasis of Scotus on the part played in the sacrament by the 
priest’s absolution which caused the custom to lapse. 
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Father Beumer further brings out that some of the theologians before 
Trent, and a few after the Council, made a confession of devotion obligatory 
at Easter for those who had not committed mortal sins. This earlier teaching 
has yielded to the common opinion of the moralists today who hold that the 
subject of the law contained in Canon 906 is any one of the faithful who 
has the use of reason and is conscious of a mortal sin which has not yet 
been declared in a valid confession. Since a consideration of post-Tridentine 
theology is the topic of Beumer’s essay, he has no place for the many problems 
which faced the early and later Scholastics. An account of these difficulties 
and obscurities was published many years ago in an article which is still 
inspiring, by Doctor A. Landgraf, “Grundlagen fiir ein Verstandnis der 
Busslehre der Fruh- und Hochscholastik,” (Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie, 1927). 

Beumer shows that after Trent the theologians agreed that the sacrament 
could remit sins even when only venial sins were submitted, and that it 
remitted them ex opere operato. But there were disputes; the Thomistic 
theologians, arguing out of the 87th Question of the Third Part, held that 
the sacrament worked its effect mediately; it aroused Charity, and Charity 
wrought the remission of venial sin. Other theologians held to the view 
that the remission is directly and immediately effected. Again, several 
opinions were put forth when it was asked how the sacrament effected the 
remission. The rigorists answered that attrition as such is insufficient in the 
sacrament; in the sacrament it may become contrition; this answer is no 
longer given by any school. Suarez, in saying that attrition with the sacra- 
ment can remit, providing there is a removal of any formal complacency in 
the venial sins, seems to admit the possibility of true attrition without retrac- 
tion of the complacency. Others held that a certain grade of intensity of 
attrition was required, while a fourth school, many of its followers Jesuits, 
held that, providing true attrition was in the heart of the sinner, the sacra- 
ment remitted venial sins directly and immediately. 

The best contribution of the later theologians was their development of 
the idea that the sacrament, conferred on one already in a state of Grace, 
increases Sanctifying Grace. Here was a new motive for the reconfession of 
mortal sins already remitted and for the confession of devotion. Again, the 
idea was developed that the Grace conferred in the sacrament could be 
specific, that is, provide help against the weaknesses which caused habitual 
venial sins. Further, theoretically, the proof was developed that if the sacra- 
ment remits venial sins, confessed along with mortal sins, then it can remit 
venial sins alone, and it was also noted that the satisfaction imposed in the 
sacrament, as a part of the sacrament, wrought its effect ex opere operato, 
and thus differs in effect from extra-sacramental works. 
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that a CHESTER CHARLES McCown. The Search for the Real Jesus. A Century 
ight of Historical Study. New York. Scribner’s. xviii—338. $2.50. 
— Professor McCown has indicated the contents of his book in the title. 


He purports to give an account of the actual search for the “Jesus of 
history,” and of the currents of theological and philosophical thought 
which controlled the search. Since there is no account of any “search for 
Jesus” made by any Catholic authors, it is possible that the writer does 
not believe they have taken part in recent Biblical study of the New Testa- 
ment text and origins, or, if they have, that their output is not worth 
recording. That the second conjecture is the better one is clear enough 
from the attitude which the author takes throughout the book; through 
adjectives and nouns of a distinctly editorializing nature Professor Mc- 
Cown frequently manifests a belief which he openly states several times, 
‘= namely, that “without rationalism, deism, and the enlightenment, freedom 
to study Jesus as a historical character would have been impossible.” (106) 
If one can prescind from the enthusiastic anti-supernaturalism of the 
author, there is much of interest and instruction in the book. There are 
good critiques of several movements in Biblical criticism, and those upon 
the school of Baur, of the recent Form-criticism and of the Chicago school 
«= may be commended. But unfortunately a reservation must be entered. The 
reviewer was not always impressed that the writer had thoroughly digested 
what he had read, or at least was not able to express his opinion temperately 
and consistently. One reads of Strauss’s inexorable logic (16), that Strauss 
was wrong in his logic (17, top), of his remorseless logic (17, bottom), 
of his chief contribution in trying to apply the concept of myth to the 
New Testament (59), and of his defective conceptions of myth-making. 
(252) Again, Drews used supposed parallelisms with deadly effect (78) 
(italics mine), and yet “he was a dilettante in the field of ancient history 
and the history of religions and used his sources without adequate criticism.” 
(79) Taking words at their value the reviewer often felt jolted in read- 
ing the pages of Professor McCown. 

It is very gratifying to find that the author subscribes to what is the 
fact, namely that there is no “presuppositionless science.” This avowal 
makes it all the harder to understand how completely the supposition of 
naturalism is taken throughout the book as unquestioningly true. It is stated 
in so many terms in the definition of history which is borrowed from 
Bernheim (111), and if that is not clear enough the writer adds, that 
continuity is one of the primary characteristics of history. Every “event” 
is an “outcome” of previous happenings and the forerunner of others . . . 
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every man is a product of his time.” Now this assumption means that 
Bernheim and McCown either know that God did not ever intervene in 
historical processess, or could not, or cannot be proved to have done so. 
In his search for the real Jesus the author has failed to consult, or men- 
tion, if he did consult, a whole library of books which have appeared within 
the time of the period covered in his survey; these books have dealt pre- 
cisely, and with remorseless and inexorable logic, with the three questions 
involved in the author’s assumption. The bland assumption that those who 
submit to ecclesiastical authority cannot be logical is not a fair assump- 
tion, and it is a very irritating assumption at times in this book. 

This leads naturally to another topic. Among the ancillary sciences which 
are necessary and helpful in the study of the New Testament Professor 
McCown names a host of branches of study which have been developed 
in the last century. But it seems time to remark that theology itself should 
be known to the historian who essays to study Christ and Christian origins; 
especially it would be helpful to the adverse critics, the “‘anti-supernatural- 
ists,” if they would glance over, and not casually, some very thorough 
treatises on Catholic Apologetics. Without hesitation one may promise 
Professor McCown some very delightful and instructive hours with any 
one of the three books which I select out of recent publications. In 1918 
the De Revelatione of Garrigou-Lagrange appeared in two volumes, an ex- 
cellent treatise; in 1939 the first volume of the Imstitutiones Theologiae 
Dogmaticae of Louis Lercher, S.J., was published in its third edition by 
Schlagenhaufen; in 1940 the Theologia Fundamentalis of Anthony Cotter, 
S.J., has appeared. Here are three authors, French, German, and Ameri- 
can, and anti-supernaturalists will not find any point brought up by adverse 
critics in Europe or America which has not been competently treated and 
evaluated by them from the standpoint of reason, logic and history as well 
as from that of dogmatic theology. 

Professor McCown is anxious to have the search for the real Jesus con- 
tinue, even though the “‘past teaches that progress is woefully slow, finality 
unattainable.” But progress according to his conception of it will not be 
made unless men discard the “superstitions and dogmatisms of the past 
and give themselves without reserve to the study of the facts of history, 
psychology, and society. No inherited or revived theories of inspiration, 
no repristination of ancient institutions or liturgies, no ancient or modern 
soteriologies should be allowed to blind the eyes of the searcher for fact.” 
It is to be feared that those who follow this sort of counsel blindly will not 
have either Church or Christ; what the real Jesus will mean to the searchers 
or finders is not clear—in fact they would seem to be without a sufficient 
reason for all the tremendous effort they put into the quest. j.c 
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JoHN SHELTON Curtiss. Church and State in Russia. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. 

Almost all authors of Russian Church History readily admit the pre- 
ponderant influence which the State exercised in the affairs of the Church; 
its relative importance is exaggerated by some, minimized by others, while 
a few even defend it. The fact itself, however, is taken for granted, for 
rarely is an attempt made to present many factual details. 

The present volume is, for this reason, a much needed and very definite 
contribution of specialized information concerning this delicate question. 
Its value lies in its scientific use of original and fundamental sources; name- 
ly, the official reports of State and Church appointees charged with the 
administration of Church affairs, and the contemporary comment of the 
more influential religious and secular reviews or journals. The author has 
a thesis to prove, but he is most careful in citing his testimony to give an 
impartial judgment of its value, based on the known political or religious 
sentiments of the witnesses. He states the thesis at the end of the first 
chapter (32), and reiterates it on the last page of the final chapter (409) ; 
in substance he holds that the Russian Church was so bound to the policies 
of the Imperial Government that its own traditional status must ultimately 
share the destiny which awaited the traditional autocracy. The methodical 
manner in which he delineates this fact will certainly satisfy the student, 
but the almost syllogistic development of the chapters will, perhaps, weary 
the dilettante devoted to popular portrayal. 

The subject matter is divided into four chronological periods: from the 
conversion of Russia, until the year 1900; from then until the Revo- 
lution of 1905; the period of the First Revolution; finally, the interval 
between the First and the Second Revolution—of 1917. 

The first chapter of the book covers a thousand years of Church His- 
tory, giving a rapid sketch of the genesis and the development of relations 
between the Church and the State. Accepting Christianity from its Eastern 
center at Constantinople, Russia grew up not only in the spiritual and 

dogmatic tradition of the Greek Church, but imbibed a strong tendency 
to the abusive system of caesaropapism, prevalent since the days of Con- 
stantine. (The author seems to give the false impression that there was no 
Roman influence whatever in the early Russian Church). Most of her 
metropolitan bishops, not all, as the author states, who ruled the Church 
until the coming of the Mongols, were Greeks, so that the foundations of 
the Church system were characteristically Greek. As the star of Byzantine 
political ascendancy began to wane, the princes of Moscow gradually as- 
sumed the protection of the Church formerly practiced by the Greek Em- 
peror; with the subjection of Constantinople to the Turks, the theory of 
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the “Third Rome” was developed and soon Ivan IV engineered the estab- 
lishment of the Russian Patriarchate. During this period there had been 
some subservience of the hierarchy to the princes and the Tsar, but on the 
whole the Church maintained great independence in the management of 
its own affairs. This independence, however, was substantially weakened 
when Peter the Great abolished the office of Patriarch and set up in its 
place the Holy Synod, bound under oath to him. From then on the Church 
was practically pledged to support the moral and social policies of the State. 
In the nineteenth century the State strengthened its control over the Church 
by making the lay Over Procurator of the Holy Synod a minister in the 
Government; subject to him were the civilian clerks and officials of the 
Synod, while he acted as the sole intermediary between it and the Tsar. In 
practice this made the Holy Synod his tool and placed the hierarchy under 
his control. 

How this system actually worked out until the First Revolution is 
portrayed in the author’s second section. The Government protected the 
welfare of the Church by laws which granted it strict powers of censor- 
ship over all religious literature, by allowing the interests of the Church 
to be represented by ecclesiastical delegates in secular assemblies, and by 
urging police assistance against rival missionary activity; but at the same 
time there was Imperial control in the appointment of bishops and, some- 
times, in purely spiritual matters. The Over Procurator controlled the 
Holy Synod by being responsible for the presence of its members in session, 
for their appointment and transference, and by holding the lay machinery 
of this organization accountable to himself. This lay bureaucracy hampered 
the activities of the bishops with the red tape of minute regulations and 
petty politics, leaving them without time or peace for the really important 
work of their office. The result was the loss of episcopal authority and a 
sort of pitiful subservience on the part of the lower clergy to the lay 
regime. Seeing this state of affairs, the intelligentsia dropped into complete 
indifference, while even the great hope of the Church, the peasantry, began 
to show signs of desertion, as the breach between them and an aloof hierarchy 
or partial pastorate widened. 

In the third chapter the author cites some interesting statistics to show 
the relative wealth of the Church, which caused it to be classed by the 
workers and the peasants with the landed wealth of the country, thus 
arousing an envy against which there was need of the protection of the 
Government, from which one-fifth of this income was derived. Realizing, 
then, how much it needed the Government, it is not surprising that the 
Church indirectly supported government policies through its system of 
religious instruction and education; this system itself, in fact, was protected 
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by the Government against its rivals, the Old Believers and the Sects. 
Favoritism of the children of the clergy had, however, made higher Church 
education almost exclusive and, at the same time, filled the seminaries with 
unwilling and indifferent candidates for the priesthood who frequently 
rebelled against the whole systen. in open riots. 

The first big test of this mutual si:pport of Church and State came 
during the Revolution of 1905. Then the Holy Synod was found backing 
the attitude of the Government towards the Revoluiionists, but many 
among the lower clergy adopted a liberal attitude, some even being so 
radical in their expression of opposition to the Government policies, that 
they were subjected to severe ecclesiastical punishments. The radical in- 
fluence was especially manifest in the seminaries where the students in forty- 
eight out of fifty-eight conducted strikes. A movement to conduct a 
Church Council or Sobor did not succeed, but the plans and preparations 
made for it evidenced the desire of the Church to throw off the heavy 
yoke of State control and to reform the bureaucratic system working in 
all departments of Church administration; they crystallized, also, the latent 
opposition between the hierarchy and the lower clergy, when the latter 
asked to have a decisive and not merely a consultative vote in the proceed- 
ings of the Sobor; this accorded with their idea of the democracy of the 
Church. 

The sixth chapter cites many instances of ecclesiastical support in behalf 
of violent counter-revolutionary activities; as the people thought these 
were more deserving of open condemnation, the Church lost more and more 
of the confidence of the simple masses. Most of the clergy, however, took 
no sides, and many of them were magnificently brave in their attempts to 
calm and allay inflamed passions. At the end the good seems to have been 
forgotten, for all but the most conservative parties were opposed to con- 
tinuing the privileges of the Orthodox Church, while the masses were, per- 
haps, even more strongly in opposition. 

It must have been perfectly evident to the Church, that if it hoped to 
maintain its position of importance, there must be a reform; it made an 
attempt, but, as the author demonstratés in his fourth section, the reform 
was superficial, extending only to minor changes in the administrative 
system and to some improvement in the seminary training. Left untouched 
were all the real difficulties: the domination of the Over Procurator, the 
red tape of diocesan administration, the arbitrary transference of clergy, 
the central taxation of parish funds, the favoritism in the seminaries, and 
the mismanagement of the monasteries. The Government attempted to 
help the Church by restricting the liberties which had been granted to 
the Old Believers and the Sects at the end of the First Revolution, but 
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defections from Orthodoxy to these groups continued. When the clergy 
supported the parties of the right at the instigation of the hierarchy, they 
brought down upon themselves accusations of being tools of the Govern- 
ment and threats of being deprived of their state salary. Though the Church 
labored hard to overcome the growing evils of unbelief, materialism and 
skepticism, its efforts were neither universal nor unified, and fell upon 
ears deafened by contempt for a social system to which the Church had 
linked itself. 

The final chapter of failure for the traditional status of the Russian 
Church was written when the Holy Synod refused to oppose the Imperial 
predilections for the despised Rasputin; the humiliation of being submitted 
to his control and caprice was devastating. Even after he was done away 
with, his clique continued in control of the Church, supported by the Gov- 
ernment, but, when that fell, all connected with it, including the Church, 
must suffer in due proportion. 

This, then, is the author’s picture of the Russian Church as the servant 
of the Russian State. He has painted it from the historical records of what 
actually happened. Of set purpose he has avoided any discussion of the 
theoretical opinions involved in the matter, for this would, in all prob- 
ability, have extended his already difficult task to another volume. In the 
opinion of the reviewer, however, one cannot fully understand or correctly 
interpret many of the facts related, without knowing something of the 
theories of Church and State relationships as developed by the Pravoslavic | 
Moral Theologians down through the centuries; they give the key to the | 
attitude of the hierarchy. On the other hand, to appreciate the internal 
conflict going on within the Church itself—the opposition of monarchic ( 
and democratic ecclesiology—one must be familiar with what is known as 
the Slavophile movement in Russian theological thought; its relation to = 
the reactions of the Revolutions is of prime importance. Would that one 
as adept with the sources as the present author might undertake their ex- ‘ 
position. Whatever adverse criticism to the present volume might be 
presented, is not deemed of sufficient moment to be recorded. 1 

James L. Monks, S.J. 


I 
i 

NaTHANIEL MickLeEM. National Socialism and the Roman Catholic t 
Church. Oxford University Press. 1939. (Royal Institute of International ( 
Affairs). xi and 243. ] 

MicHaeL Power. Religion in the Reich. Longmans, Green. 1940. vii 
and 240. Paper cover. 

Of all the devices adopted by modern persecutors of the Church, the a 
most effective is the simple denial that there is any persecution. In Russia, 
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the Bolshevik Government points with pride to “absolute religious freedom” 
provided under the Soviet Constitution, even though that freedom resolves 
itself merely into freedom to conduct anti-religious propaganda. Religious 
freedom means that no one is forced to be religious by the Soviets. Yet 
millions outside of Russia are deceived by this blatant equivocation. 

The Nazis claim insistently and passionately that they are not dreaming 
of persecuting the Church. On the contrary, they are building churches 
and paying the clergy for attending them. Religious processions are per- 
mitted and atheism is banned. The peculiar thing about this Nazi claim 
is that in a certain sense it is justified. The Nazi attack upon Christianity 
does not necessarily start out from the plan to destroy Christianity. Its 
starting point is simply the will to effect in toto the Nazi philosophy, of 
the state and of the individual. But National Socialism is itself a religion. 
It is totalitarian in the most absolute sense of the word. In Professor Mick- 
lem’s words: “It is pure Immanentism; it recognizes no God outside, or 
other than its own inner demands and wishes.” To the National Socialist 
as to the Bolshevik, “prophetic religion is intolerable; there must be no 
contrary voice from heaven or on earth.” 

When the Nazis took over the Jesuit scholasticate in Innsbruck last 
year the Jesuit theological students were given a half hour in which to 
pack their meager belongings and get out. A young Nazi soldier accom- 
panied each scholastic to his room to supervise his packing. In several 
instances the soldier remarked to the scholastic: “You are free now; you 
can go where you want.” Further conversation revealed that the Nazis 
honestly thought they were liberating the Jesuit scholastics from some sort 
of a dire Maria Monk imprisonment! The incident was typical. The Nazi 
starts out with a certain degree of honesty with regard to Christianity. 
Being a sheer pagan, he regards it as a mere jumble of esoteric and out- 
moded rites and controversies fit to be shorn of “politics” as a mere ex- 
crescence. To his horror and fury, he discovers that he is dealing with an 
“ethical religion,” which flatly refuses him entrance into the sanctuary of 
the individual conscience, which lays down principles of conduct in men’s 
public as well as private relations, which claims a place in the laws govern- 
ing the marriage contract and in the training of youth. The result is a 
terrific conflict between two incompatibles, as seen in the story of the Reich 
Concordat and the persecution of Christianity in Germany, Austria and 
Poland. 

The analysis of these past seven years made by Professor Micklem, who 
is Principal of Mansfield College at Oxford, proceeds on this theory. The 
affair of the Concordat was a tragic misunderstanding from the beginning. 
There was a certain amount of good will on the part of the Nazis. Back 
in 1933, when the Nazis first came to power, to quote from the author: 
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“it would not be fair to suggest that the legislation, nominally di- 
rected against the Communists and against political opposition, was 
deliberately framed for the disadvantage of the Church. At this time 
few of the Church leaders had read either Mein Kampf or the 
Mythus, and Herr Hitler with his lieutenants had no understanding 
of Christianity as a religion. But the mind of the Government, as 
expressed in its legislation to brook no opposition is clear enough. 
All the resources of wireless, Press, theatre, film and school are to 
be used to achieve national unity; neither political or any other 
opposition that would militate against national unity is to be en- 
‘dured. . . . It is not to be thought that that which the Christians 
call their “persecution” is due to special intransigency on occasion 
or to violent Neronic outbreaks of savagery; it follows logically from 
first principles which are to National Socialism as a religion. Right 
is identified with the good of the community; this in turn is iden- 
tified with the will of the Party, which is identical with the will 
of a Leader whose purposes, so far as Germany is concerned, are the 
manifestation of the divine; morality and religion are thus at one; 
and National Socialism would be untrue to itself could it tolerate 
Christianity as known to us in history or the Bible.” 


The Catholic Church, on the other hand, proceeded from the idea that, 
as it was able to come to terms with Mussolini and with Japan, it “could 
very easily and quickly come to terms with Herr Hitler if the question 
at issue were a matter of politics and not of Weltanschauung.” There was 
always the hope of a divorce between the two which would form the basis 
of an agreement. There was always the shocking discovery that Christian 
concepts and Nazi concepts of law, honor, politics, religious freedom sprang 
from wholly different sources. Two totally different languages were spoken. 
But a few days after the Church had won another “paper triumph” in 
the matter of Catholic Action the Government put to death Herr Klausener, 
the leader of Catholic Action in the Reich. The horror of this event, as 
of many others like it, was not so much in what was actually done as 
in the total inability of those who committed the crime to see anything 
worth mentioning in doing it. Micklem regards the Concordat simply as 
a dead letter by 1938. 

Professor Micklem’s work is a thorough, temperate and scholarly study 
of the development and principal incidents of this conflict. He has scrupu- 
lously refrained from making use of emigré material. Both he and Mr. 
Power, who is known through his correspondence for the London Tablet, 
warn against exaggerations and canards. The arrangement of Micklem’s 
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work is simple and somewhat unusual. The first seven chapters discuss the 
leading aspects of the conflict: Hitler’s outlook and policy; Rosenberg and 
his Myth; the Party and the State; the Press; ‘Positive Christianity”; ‘‘Po- 
litical Catholicism”; the Concordat. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to an historical survey, year by year, from 1933 through 1938. At the end 
of each year is a brief, meaty paragraph containing the principal events of 
that year. 

Throughout there is abundant original material, including the hitherto 
unpublished document of instructions for Hitlerjugend leaders, which in 
turn is quoted from Micklem by Power. Like scrupulous regard for ac- 
curacy and balance is shown by Mr. Power, who devotes particular atten- 
tion to the conduct of the Regime in Austria. The worst offenders in 
Austria, he notes, were the Nazified Austrians themselves; and it was to 
the credit of the Reichswehbr—the German regular army men as distin- 
guished from the S. S. and S. A.—that they set in Vienna an example of 
respect and moderation in their treatment of things religious. Mr. Power 
presents at each step the characteristic defense of the Nazis, honestly, in 
their own language; and lets the reader judge for himself. He does not 
believe that the persecution of the Christians, with all its cruelty, has 
equalled that of the Jews, nor originally was animated with quite the same 
hostility. He has profound confidence in the German people themselves and 
ends with a noble statement of hope: 


“Germany, the true Germany, will return again, even if you and 
I do not live to see it; and from Oberammergau to the Prussian sea- 
board the Cross will return to all those rooms where the Swastika 
now enjoys its black and scarlet splendor.” 


To those who wish to penetrate the strange reasoning of this most curious 
of persecutions, who wish to be free of anti-Nazi hysteria, to be just to 
Germany and her people, yet to know the plain truth, these two thought- 
ful books are certainly to be recommended. Jouwn LaFarce, S.J. 


Henri Bremonp. A Literary History of Religious Thought in France. 
Vol. III; The Triumph of Mysticism; The French School. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1936. Pp. 585. $5.75. 

After a lapse of some years the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge presents the English version of “La Conquéte Mystique—l’Ecole Fran- 
caise,” the third volume of Bremond’s monumental “Histoire Littéraire du 
Sentiment Religieux en France.” Here as in his Devout Humanism and 
The Mystical Invasion the learned member of the French Academy seeks 
to penetrate the intimate life of souls, their true prayer, their religious 
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secret with its own peculiar spirit. He continues to follow Bacon’s pro- 
gram for writing a history of literature: he selects the significant writings 
of the “French school,” devout treatises and biographies; he strives by 
observing their argument, style and method to disengage their spirit, to 
compress them so as to evoke the religious genius which inspired them. 
Here again his vast erudition fails to render his style pretentious or heavy, 
and thanks to an accurate translation we can enjoy even in its English 
dress, his literary skill, his clarity and humor. 

Readers who anticipate brilliant analyses of character will not be dis- 
appointed. Bremond’s full-length studies are fascinating, provoking, and 
vibrant with life: of Berulle, the initiator of a sublime spirituality who 
sank into oblivion as his teaching spread, of De Condren, that strange 
type of genius who was stimulated and appeased by conversation though 
wearied and irritated by the pen that seemed to distort his quivering 
thoughts in fixing them, and of Olier, the heir and witness of De Condren, 
though he had not been ranked a leading disciple. Equally attractive if 
less imposing, are the portraits of Saint Vincent de Paul, Eudes, Marie des 
Vallées, and the sketches of the less prominent Berullians which complete 
this gallery of the “French school.” 

Perhaps the most noteworthy contribution of the present volume is the 
able and enthusiastic discussion of Berullism and its development by De 
Condren and Olier. Cardinal de Berulle with his profound realization of 
God’s sovereignty stressed the virtues of religion: reverence, praise and 
adoration. His piety was “theocentric,” though its principal focus was 
the God-Man. To the “Apostle of the Incarnate Word” Jesus is adorable, 
the Perfect Adorer and the channel of our adoration. “Adherence” is the 
most prominent factor in Berullian asceticism; it is full cooperation with 
the Divine Grace communicating to us a share in the “states” or interior 
dispositions of Christ; the consummation of these dispositions is to be 
sought in the “state” of servitude wherein we adore God “through Him 
and with Him and in Him.” 

After passing through a period of assimilation whose phases Bremond 
points out, De Condren came to realize this doctrine with exceptional force 
and vigor, and later complemented it with his teaching on sacrifice and 
the priesthood. In the opinion of the gifted Academician, however, we 
must go to the writings of Olier to appreciate Berullism in its fulness. 
The founder of Saint Sulpice was fully aware of the aims, the relative 
novelty, the wealth and the principal applications of the Berullian message; 
he contributed a “theocentric” interpretation of Eucharistic devotion, the 
communion of saints, the mystical life, and gave us its most finished sum- 
mary in his Catéchisme Chrétien pour la Vie Intériewre together with his 


Journée Chrétien. 
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Adding to the foregoing chapters a discussion of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as a corollary of Berullism, a survey of the early French Oratory, « 
study of Saint-Jure as a typical Berullian Jesuit, and a diagnosis of Olier’s 
“crisis,” Bremond completes his picture of the “French school” and the 
part it played in the religious life of seventeenth-century France. He suc- 
ceeds in refuting the notion that the only fervent souls of the period were 
Huguenots or Jansenists; he impresses upon us the social-mindedness of 
this religious renaissance, and proves conclusively that its mystical vigor 
gave the impetus to its social activities. 

There can be no doubt of Bremond’s literary skill, of his bewitching 
style, of his courage, industry, and learning; yet this confirmed “intuitif” 
is at times the victim of his predilections. Able scholars have called to our 
attention his neglect of facts which obscure his design, and have felt the 
need of making grave reservations on a number of his chapters. Some 
measure of truth is acknowledged in his tendency to sum up the modern 
spiritual history of France in a struggle between the champions of “pure 
prayer” and the “ascéticistes” who look on prayer as a means of religious 
culture. Berullian ‘“‘theocentrism” may be thrown into sharp relief by 
contrasting it with this alleged “anthropocentrism”; the method is pungent, 
but it is dangerous and misleading. De Guibert in his article on Bremond 
in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité notes that in many chapters of the im- 
posing “Histoire” a difference of emphasis is transformed into an irre- 
concilable antinomy, intermediate attitudes disappear, serious opposition is 
reduced to a simple misunderstanding, and mere incidents become events. 
The same scholar points out that Bremond’s lively studies of the outstand- 
ing Berullians are not the result of a patient accumulation of facts; they are 
images of those souls as revealed through some of their more prominent 
traits, and run the risk of distortion. 

Yet we cannot ignore the “Histoire;” it won for its author not only 
a seat in the French Academy, but considerable authority in the history 
of French spirituality. Bremond will be for some years to come a powerful 
stimulator; he has raised many questions, opened paths of investigation 
and formulated hypotheses. Despite the ill temper to which some of his 
pages give rise, we must be thankful for his passionate devotion to the 
intimate life of souls; it breathed life into ideas and ideals that had been 

long interred in the dust of libraries. EpMuND J. Hogan, S.J. 


> 


Epwin H. Rian, A.M., TH.B. The Presbyterian Conflict. Wm. B. 
Erdmans Publishing Co. Grand Rapids. 1940. 342 pp. $2.00. 

No clearer exposé of the spirit and purpose of this book could be given 
than that which the writer sets down in his preface: “The startling events 
which have occurred in the past decade within the Presbyterian Church 
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in the U. S. A. are illustrative of what has taken place in most of the 
large Protestant churches since the turn of the century. No one with 
an open mind and an honest judgment of the situation within the so-called 
evangelical churches can ignore the fact that, for the most part, they have 
turned away from historic Christianity. There are individual ministers 
within these communions who believe and preach the Christianity of the 
Bible, but the vast majority of the churches in their corporate testimony 
are witnessing to another Gospel which one might designate as “Modern- 
ism,” “Liberalism,” or by one of several other titles. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick of New York City is right when he makes the assertion that Mod- 
ernism has won a sweeping victory in the Protestant churches. One thing, 
however, is certain: This new gospel is not the Christianity which the Bible 
teaches, and which was revived by the Prostestant Reformation. It is an- 
other attenuated gospel which is predicated on the assumption that man 
can and must work out his own salvation. 't denies the supernatural basis 
of Christianity and substitutes for it a social and moral naturalism. The 
final authority of the Bible for faith and life is replaced by that nebulous 
and uncertain standard, human experience. Such is the essential nature 
of so-called Modernism which is a present day version of unbelief. This 
historical sketch of the conflict within the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. is written with these facts in view.” 

It is a tragic story which the author has to tell, and one doubts not that 
often these pages were written with a heavy heart. For the history is 
written “from the standpoint of one who believes wholeheartedly in his- 
toric, Biblical Christianity, even though some of his theological studies 
were pursued at the universities of Marburg and Berlin where Modernism 
was most ably presented. Furthermore, it is true that the author was one 
of those involved in the Presbyterian conflict, but it is his hope that this 
historical survey is a fairly dispassionate exposition of the events in that 
struggle.” The history is dedicated to J. Gresham Machen, certainly one 
of the outstanding, and in the opinion of the reviewer, the most prominent 
Protestant theologian in America in recent times. Doctor Machen suffered 
the full brunt of the attack of the Modernists within his Church and was 
finally forced to withdraw from the larger, less orthodox body of Presby- 


terianism. 

The book is a plain, historical, and interesting account of the beginnings 
of naturalism after 1800. The trial of Doctor Briggs for heresy in 1893 
is referred to, too briefly, for the admiration aroused for the scholar cer- 
tainly had great effects upon those already inclined to be quite subjective 
in judging the content of their Biblical faith. Shortly after the trial those 
Presbyterians who were forwarding the program of revising the Confes- 
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sion of Faith gained influence. In the view of Doctor Rian it is tragic that 
they did so; but the logic of the revisioners is not sufficiently allowed for 
by the writer. What they were revising was the Confession of Faith of 
1729—which was drawn up by Presbyterian leaders of that time, who cer- 
tainly had no greater or lesser rights to impose what the faith of the Church 
was than the leaders of 1300; nor had either group more or less demo- 
cratic power to put out a confession than the group at Westminster in 
the period, 1643-1649. Granted that an individual (Calvin) or a group 
(an Assembly) does edit a confession of faith and it is accepted by the 
church, then the democratic congregation has granted in fact, but not in 
principle, that the confession has the power to bind. The earlier confes- 
sions suit what is called the orthodox Presbyterian; the recent ones do not. 
As Doctor Rian says, the modern formularies are so vague that historic 
Christianity is eviscerated; he is right about the fact, but after all, his 
tragic fate is nothing but the penalty of the private judgment which was 
elevated to a principle in the time of the Protestant revolt. 

This notation does not make one feel less sympathy for the writer or for 
that minority group which is holding fast to what they believe is the full 
doctrine about Christ. Jesus Christ remains the Son of God for the few, 
while for the many He is becoming nothing but a great man, and Chris- 
tianity has always reprobated those who have called Christ merely a good 
man. Aut Deus-homo aut malus aut insanus. True, the adverse critics have 
tried to tear down all the history which underlies the trilemma—vainly. 

The Modernists who have captured the stronghold of Presbyterianism 
have swallowed the fodder which the destructive Gospel critics have sup- 
plied. The story of their victory is two-fold; Doctor Rian has told each 
part well, and the two are connected. There is the history of the Auburn 
Confession and the ousting of the fundamentalists from the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary. Connected with both of these chapters is the story of 
the trial of Doctor J. Gresham Machen. The comment cited from Doc- 
tor Macartney is just: “Sad, lamentable, tragic, unthinkable that the Church 
Dr. Machen served for thirty years, and more than twenty of them at our 
oldest and most famous seminary, and to which he has brought renown by 
his great talent, should now repay him by casting him out of its fellow- 
ship.” Doctor Rian’s own comment on this excommunication is no less 
keen and just: “In 1893 the Church suspended Dr. Charles A. Briggs of 
New York from the ministry because he did not believe in the infallibility 
of the Bible, and in 1936 the same Church suspended Dr. Machen from 
the ministry because he was determined to follow the teaching of the in- 
fallible Word of God. Do not these two actions indicate the tremendous 
transformation in the Presbyterian Church from orthodoxy to Modernism?” 
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Elsewhere in this issue, under Current Theology on the’ Existence of God 
comment is made upon the vicious circle which is verifiable in attempting to 
presuppose the personal God of the Scriptures as the basis of a rational 
supernaturalism. In his recent Living Religions and a World Faith William 
E. Hocking has marked this fallacy, which is apparent to followers of ortho- 
dox Christianity and of no Christianity (Hocking does not believe in the 
Divinity of Christ), but not apparent to those who accept Calvin’s view 
of the fall of man. Hocking writes: “We shall not assume that they (the 
defenders of a supernatural revelation) are wrong; nor in advance of our 
own inquiry shall we assume that they are right. In the meantime it would 
be certainly a matter of shame rather than of congratulation if the only 
evidence for the finality of our faith were its supernatural origin and the 
only evidence for its supernatural origin were our faith.” The way of 
solution is through the restoration of a completely rational Natural The- 
ology to a place of dignity and earnest study. 

Doctor Rian has wise words upon the ecumenical movements which are 
stirring among Protestant churches, and especially lately between Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians. “The whole Protestant world is under the spell 
of this conviction (that outward unity is the great need and goal of Protes- 
tantism today). ... The time has come in each denomination for a separa- 
tion between those who believe the Bible and those who do not; such a 
division would result in a real Christian unity.” Sensible enough, and to 
some extent desirable, but history does not offer much comfort in keep- 
ing in one fold all those who follow the fundamental principle of a Biblical 
rule of faith. WimuiaM J. McGarry, S.J. 


” 


Giuseppe Wivpert. La fede della chiesa nascente secondo i monumenti 
dell’ arte funeraria antica. (Collezione Amici delle catacombe). Citta del 
Vaticano. 1938. viii, 326. 

For more than a half-century Msgr. Joseph Wilpert has been devoting 
himself to the study of the monuments of early Christianity. More especial- 
ly did he concern himself with the artistic productions at Rome, in Italy 
and in France. Besides many articles, monographs and books on particular 
topics he has produced three works that are of fundamental importance, 
each in its own field. They are the publications on the mosaics and paint- 
ings of the churches of Rome, (Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien der 
hirchlichen Bauten vom iv bis xiii Jahrhundert. (Freiburg i. Br., 1917. 4 
vols.), on the paintings of the Roman catacombs, Die Malereien der Kata- 
hkomben Roms. (Freiburg i. Br., 1903. 2 vols., Italian text Rome, Desclée, 
1903), and on the sarcophagi, I sarcofagi cristiani antichi. (Roma, 1930- 
1933. 4 vols.). Msgr. Wilpert has come to be recognized as a master with- 
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out peer in his own chosen field and his scientific attainments have been 
generally conceded. 

In the present volume the aim is less scientific, though not the less useful. 
Here he gathers together whatever might serve to illustrate the Faith held 
by the early Christians insofar as it is expressed in works of art. None but 
a master’s hand could be trusted with this delicate task. It is in the matter 
of interpretation of such early productions that pitfalls abound and hasty 
generalizations are apt to be made. The long years spent by the author in 
a critical inspection of numerous monuments, the work of sifting, com- 
parison and criticism to which he has become habituated, enable him to 
survey the whole field with a sure eye and describe it from the viewpoint 
which he has chosen. With all its relative popularity in tone and its free- 
dom from terms which are familiar only to specialists the treatise is none 
the less scientifically accurate and orderly. 

A few remarks on the delimitations of theme and some personal pe- 
culiarities and views of the author will help towards a proper estimation 
of this contribution. A study of this kind has long been needed but the 
present one is not meant to be a definitive and general study. 

In the first place the subject matter is limited to productions of western 
Europe except for a few excursions into northwest Africa. Strong em- 
phasis is placed on Roman material. Next in order come Italy outside of 
Rome, Gaul and, finally, Spain. Hence the materials of central and eastern 
Europe, the Orient and Egypt are barely touched. A work of the same 
type on these topics would be a useful companion volume. 

Besides the territorial circumscription there is also that of time. Little 
of the material used is later than the fifth century, or at least is recog- 
nized to be of later date. Thus the art of the early barbarian invasions 
scarcely comes into play. This is in harmony with the title which promises 
to treat of the Ecclesia nascens. Other restrictions are indicated by the 
last words of the title: only works cf art connected with cemeteries, not 
those of churches or other edifices come under consideration. Inscriptions 
are very sparingly used, <xcept in one brief chapter. The field of treatment 
is thus very carefully delimited and we can form an estimate of the 
volume of material that is available for a theologia monumentalis. 

Something must be said on the symbolic character of early Christian 
art. A controversy has been raging as to the attitude of these first crafts- 
men in the field of early Christian art. Was their presentation of biblical 
scenes purely narrative? Was there a symbolic meaning attached to these 
sacred scenes? Or must we study each work on its own merit? Here 
Msgr. Wilpert, as is well known, takes an uncompromising position. He 
is strongly impressed and is emphatic in his assertion of the symbolic charac- 
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ter of early Christian iconography. Everywhere he sees in them the assertion 
of one or other of our cherished dogmas. His long familiarity with the 
range of thought both in art and in the writers of that epoch enable him 
to speak with an authority such as few can presume. It is in the nature 
of his present treatment that he cannot enter into greater details in establish- 
ing his interpretations by more exhaustive study. But that some of his 
explanations will appear far fetched or even bizarre there can be no doubt. 
It would need a careful study >f contemporary literary productions and 
other sources to convince the doubting. Why, among other things, they 
might ask, should the catechetical element be so prominent in productions 
that were for the most part hidden away in the recesses of an underground 
burial-place? But, whether the reader does, or does not, agree in all cases 
with the interpretations voiced in this book, it will help greatly in clarify- 
ing the issue to have this position so clearly and comprehensively stated 
by one who is acknowledged master in this field. 

The problems of chronology also provide materials for debate. Msgr. 
Wilpert is strongly inclined to settle the question of date by means of 
purely internal criteria. The subjects treated, the technique and the per- 
fection of the artistic work, the dress and coiffure are often invoked as 
determining factors in assigning these works to a certain period or cur- 
rent. While this matter of precise dating is not of prime importance for 
the purpose of the present study, yet the future historian of art must be 
warned that he do not lean too heavily on this chronological fixation unless 
it be supplemented by the application of other criteria. 

Attention may be drawn to another angle of this investigation and a 
peculiarity of Msgr. Wilpert’s attitude. This is the predominant role which 
he assigns to the Roman church also in the matter of artistic conception 
and technical skill. In his view the history of Christian art, at least for the 
west, began in the capital of the empire, from there it radiated to the prov- 
inces and by it the outlying districts were dominated. Hence for him there 
can be no question whether any iconographic undertaking of consequence 
did or did not stem from Rome at least mediately. When a master speaks 
in this manner mere pupils should pay respectful attention. Yet we may 
ask reasonably whether this is not an over-simplification of a complicated 
historical problem. Even though we concede that the first steps in the 
development of a distinctively Christian art were due to the church in the 
imperial city, yet this does not warrant us to deny all creative effort to the 
provinces, especially after the removal of the center of empire to the shores 
of the Bosphorus. 

The reservations here made do not detract from the substantial value of 
the treatise under discussion. In it is gathered up the fruit of decades of 
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conscientious and painstaking work, scientifically ascertained but presented 
in a form that will serve also the general educated reader. Under various 
heads, which will be indicated presently, the evidences for the beliefs of 
Christians as expressed through their artistic productions are gathered in an 
orderly fashion and discussed in a succinct but clear manner. References, 
especially to the more voluminous books of the author, will enable the 
student to pursue any particular subject further if this is desired. A number 
of well chosen illustrations in half-tone help to make the reading more 
interesting and definite. Occasional quotations from the writings of the 
Fathers are given thus pointing a way to the comparative study of par- 
ticular themes. 

Much of the material used in this study is of the author’s own finding, 
either because he first came upon it as the result of excavations and other 
researches, or because he first recognized it for what it was worth. With no 
less care monuments already known and published were subjected to careful 
revision. We have, therefore, no mere summation of earlier work but an 
original production based on independent investigation. The reverence and 
respect which he shares with other specialists for the great organizer of the 
science, G. B. De Rossi, has not prevented the author from differing from 
him in some points. Thus he has provided us with a very effective apolo- 
getic and with a valuable contribution to the history of dogma and of 
cultus. 

This will appear more clearly from a brief summary of the contents. The 
nature of the subject-matter obviously circumscribed the choice of topics 
and to a degree the sequence of chapters. The work is divided into fourteen 
chapters of unequal length. It begins with a summary on Christian doc- 
trine as seen in representations of the doctors and widows, of the Sacred 
Scriptures, of heretics and similar topics. There follow chapters on the 
Infancy of Jesus, His miracles, His passion and resurrection. A lengthy 
study is devoted to three cycles or connected series of representations in 
which occur scenes of baptism, both symbolic and reai, of the Holy Eucharist 
together with the celebrated Fractio Panis, of Divine asssitance in time of 
need, of the Church as symbolized by a boat or ship, of the Good Shepherd. 
To amateurs in iconography we would commend a reading of the observa- 
tions regarding the “fish and basket” which appears so often: in this form 
the representation is meaningless being entirely separated from its context 
(See p. 97-99). Chapter six is devoted to representations of Saint Peter 
and of his office, concluding with the history of his tomb during the early 
centuries. There follows a study of Constantine’s vision and of the Labarum. 
Topics of peculiar interest are that of consecrated virgins in the primitive 
Church, the Church’s attitude on marriage, penance, the Last Judgment. 
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The therae of martyrdom was ever a live one in the time before Constantine 
but surprisingly little of artistic nature relative to it has been found. The 
last three chapters have a more particular character: the Roman Church as 
represented on a sarcophagus of Africa, the heavenly banquet, a subject akin 
to that of the Holy Eucharist, the Communion of Saints. An appendix is 
devoted to heretical representations and such as are based on apocryphal 
sources. Aucustin C. WANp, S.J. 


Dom Pure OppENHEm™, O.S.B. Institutiones Systematico-Historicae 
In Sacram Liturgiam. Tomus II. Tractatus de iure liturgico, pars I (Tu- 
rini-Romae: Marietti, 1939, xiv, 239 pp., 12 lire). Tomus III. Tractatus 
de iure liturgico, pars II (Turini-Romae: Marietti, 1939, vi, 170 pp., 10 
lire). 

In the two volumes here reviewed, as well as in the previously issued 
Introductio in Literaturam Liturgicam, the learned Professor of Liturgy 
of San Anselmo, Rome, offers the public a sufficiently large specimen vf 
the task he has set himself, to cover in thirty volumes the entire field 
of the liturgy. If subsequent volumes achieve the standard here set the 
work will be indispensable. From the accompanying announcement we 
are told that Volume IV, very soon to appear, deals with the official liturgi- 
cal books; in preparation also are Volume V, on the liturgy of Baptism; 
Volume VI, on the Canon of the Mass; VII, on Ordinations; and VIII, on 
the principles of liturgical theology. It would be desirable, we believe, if 
the entire prospectus were announced at once, so that prospective our- 
chasers of the set might have a comprehensive idea of the work before 
placing their orders. 

It might not seem at first glance that there is subject-matter available 
for 240 pages of reading of sustained interest in answering the single, 
simple question, “To whom does it belong to regulate public worship?” 
Yet that is the entire scope of Volume II. After perusing a graphic, neat 
survey of the liturgical data of the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic periods, 
the reader finds himself ushered into a summary survey of attempts on 
the part of heresiarchs, and those supporting heresiarchs, to regulate the 
forms of public worship. Somewhat more detailed and surely more interest- 
ing are the accounts of the various theories excogitated at the time of the 
Reformation to justify a prince’s doixig what the Pope might not do, in 
legislating for worship, and the false and treasonable ideas advanced by the 
Gallicans of France, the Febronians of Germany, the Josephinists of Austria, 
and the Jansenists of Italy, in rejecting papal authority in this field in favor 
of regalist usurpations. In limpid, elegant Latinity, that has verve in every 
sentence, the author conducts the reader over a wide area, but the guidance 
is sure, the path clear. 
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Perhaps the high point in Volume II is the treatment, on historical and 
canonical grounds, of the power of the Supreme Pontiff in enacting liturgical 
laws (pp. 59-98). Then comes the consideration of the manner in which . 
the Holy See nowadays exercises its power through the Roman Congrega- 
tions. In addition to a detailed study of the Congregation of Rites, there 
is cursory consideration of those of the Oriental Churches, of the Sacra- 
ments, of the Council, of the Holy Office, of Propaganda, etc. Their or- 
ganization, jurisdiction, procedure, and proper sphere of activity are out- 
lined. 

Less interest but not less clarity attaches to the discussion of the authority 
of individual bishops, vicars, pastors, in this matter. The volume closes 
with a survey of conciliar powers as bearing on the subject: general coun- 
cils, local councils, synods, general chapters of religious, all are handled, 
and in the each instance the existing norms are fitted into the wider his- 
torical surveys, which make up, to my mind, the most valuable parts of 
the work. 

By its subject-matter Volume III is less historical, more jejune and canoni- 
cal. It treats of the fomtes of this ius liturgicum as outlined in Volume II. 
The book’s three main sections deal with law (written and unwritten) in 
general, with liturgical law in particular, and with custom. The binding 
force of legislation as found in pontifical documents, the Code, the decrees 
of Roman Congregations, the rubrics, episcopal and conciliar decrees, is 
painstakiagly investigated. Thus the way is cleared for the presentation 
and consideration of the Liturgical books themselves. 

The typography is excellent, and each volume has an Index Rerum and 
an Index Nominum, and Volume II, in addition, a listing of Concilia et 
Synodi. GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


J. B. Ferreres, S.J. Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Volume I, editio 
16, Barcelona, 1940. 

The principal value peculiar to this edition of Ferreres’ first volume lies 
in the fact that it is the last to be prepared by the author himself. The 
differences in the text from the fifteenth edition are so slight as to be 
practically negligible; most of them concern technicalities of Spanish law. 
The new editor, Father Ferdinand Fuster, S.J., informs us that the volume 
was ready for the press when the author died in a Communistic prison in 
December, 1936, at the age of seventy-five. 

We can hardly let this occasion pass without a brief tribute to Father 
Ferreres. His authority was great among the moral theologians of our time, 
especially in Spain and in Spanish-speaking countries. But the quality de- 
serving of our most admiring tribute was his industry. With the excep- 
tion of an interlude of six years during which he helped to adapt the law 
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of the Society of Jesus to the New Code, he taught Moral Theology fro: 
1900 almost to the time of his death. He published his two-volume Con 
pendium (one of the many adaptations of Gury), also the Casus Consc 
entiae, Institutiones Juris Canonici, Jus Sacramentale, and Jus Poenale. ‘J 
these substantial volumes we may add continuous contributions to period 
cals, especially Razén y Fe, a small library of commentaries on the Breviar 
the Missal, Espousals, Religious, and his widely circulated treatise on Re 


and Apparent Death. His was no case of the talent buried in the groun 
GeraLp KELLY, S.J. 


AN INDEX TO THE COLUMBIA EDITION OF THE WORKS OF JOHN MILTO} 
Frank Allen Patterson. Assisted by French Rowe Foyle. 2 vols. Colun 
bia Press. $12.50. 

This is the crowning achievement of the Columbia edition of Miltor 
works already published in eighteen volumes, distinguished for scholar 
completeness. The modest title of these 2141 pages does not convey : 
adequate idea of their comprehensiveness. For, in them is contained 
most complete concordance of Milton’s thought and expression. The mo 
ern Catholic theologian will miss certain terms familiar to him—and, i 
deed, familiar to Milton. But at the cost of slight delay and inconvenien 
he will find what he is looking for, under synonymous headings. Fortunate 
for schools and individual students for whom the price of the entire wo) 
($150) is prohibitive, these completely satisfying volumes may be se 
arately bought. The printing and binding are especially deserving of prai: 
They will prove the delight of all students. And they complete a definiti 


work on Milton that will not soon, if ever, be superseded. 
TERENCE L. CoNNOLLY, S.J. 
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